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THE NEW LIGHT 

GREAT NOVELTY! 


THE PATENT CAMPHINE LAMP 

GIVES A 

Light “ y 

mould candles^Without any attention. It will be found far less expensive than any, and incomparably 

6U ^To bVseen burning at^RIPPON and BURTON'S (sole Wholesale and Retail Agents for Englisl/s 
u , . r , • \ \Vp 1U street Oxford-street. A magnificent assortment of Lamps fiom 26s. each, 

^r P ‘£rS^h“^ SmunVshade), for fitting to any Pedestal, 20s. each, if of Brass or 
Plain Glass ; 22s. each, if of Ground Glass. 

PATENT CAMPHINE.—PUBLIC CAUTION. 

A, many inferior and highly dangerous imitation*JojtCtagUj thl^the^nl^e^ons whoTa™ 

the Patentees, feel called upon to warn ‘^“^XSnd «e KIPPOn’ and BURTON, Ironmongers, 12, Well. 

«"*“■* > ga “°“- N3 - N<me 

but “ English’s Patent Camfhine is genuine. 


GUNS.—LONDON-PROVED GUNS. 

A Sinerle Barrelled Gun, with twisted barrel, and patent breech. V.’/.V. 35s! 

* ditto ditto London-proved ... to, 

A Double Barrelled Gun, with twisted barrel, and patent breech. V.V.’.V.'V.’.V.V.!! 65s! 

A Single Barrel Gan.Tst, usuallTchargedTwo Guineas.-Single Guns, to *6 10s.; double ditto, to *15. 

Single and Double Rifles equally low. 

in great variety. 

SHOWER BA THS, 

WITH CURTAINS, THIRTEEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 

Very Strong Portable Shower Baths, complete, with ‘"'.^"t^^Jf^^^’djlpaMe^ffrom fosTthe^egistered 
copper conducting tubes, brass force-piunp ^^ 0 ^’ d C0 ^ P g d . gp 0 nging, Hip, Leg, Foot, and Slipper Baths, and all 
improved Ditto, 90s. i Hand Shower Ba h. japanned dr. 6*, Sponging, Hgb ^ ^ attentioo U paid to the 

puality J UeTaSed SoS withE'ngravings of BaSts, as well as of every Ironmongery article, sent, per post, free, 
by RIPPON and BURTON. 

IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 

ELEVEN SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

Octagon Ivory-handled Table Knives with high “rs Us per dosen; t Carvem^6^ per J*. 

White Bone Table Knives 6s. S ^"'ewh." Table Knives with handle, of the celebrated substitute lor 

Desserts 4s.; Carvers 2 s M., from sterling silver except by the mark), 25s. per doxen i 

Bi ro °' r pah, 8s. 6d. Detailed Catalogues, with Engravings (sent per post), free,by 

RIPPON & BURTON, 12, Wells Street, Oxford Street, 

Whose Knives are all marked with their names, any of which they will exchange if not approved of. 

ESTABLISHED 1820. 






































CHUZZLEWIT 


No. XYIII., June, 1844. 

ADVERTISER. 


F. G. MOON, 

Her, Majesty’s Publisher, begs to announce the following highly Important Works, nearly ready , 

THE STANDARD PORTRAITS 

OP 

HER MAJESTY THE QTJEEN, & HIS ROYAL 
HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 

Engraved in the highest style of Line, by George Thomas Doo and John Henry Robinson, from the Original 
Pictures painted for Her Majesty, by J. Partridge. 

It is worthy of remark, that no previous Pictures have been considered so perfectly satisfactory as to merit the proud 
distinction conferred on these, By the Express Command of Her Majesty , that they should be considered as 

Standard and Permanent National Portraits; 

and that Mr. Robinson should be appointed to engrave the Portrait of Her Majesty, and Mr. Doo that of his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. 

The Artist has, with peculiar truth and power, depicted the mind and character of the Majesty of England, ^without 
the adventitious circumstances of pomp and splendour. Simple, graceful, and elegant, the beautiful costume chosen 
by her Majesty with such exquisite taste as to leave nothing for the painter to suggest, scarcely needed those badges 
of distinction which the Queen alone may wear, to proclaim her rank as the first Lady of the Land. The countenance, 
eminently expressive of superior intelligence and sweetness, must make its way to the hearts of her subjects, and im¬ 
press them with the truth of a resemblance which no pencil could feign. 

Not less happy has the Painter been in the portrait of Prince Albert; and well has he expressed in that ample, open 
brow, and those finely formed features, the vigorous and cultivated intellect, with the mild serenity of character by 
which his Royal Highness is known to be distinguished ; whilst the rich uniform of his regiment, fitting closely to the 
form, displays to advantage his manly and soldier-like figure. 

The price of the Impressions from the Engravings will be, to Subscribers (for the first 500 Prints), Prints, £3 3 s .; 
Proofs, £5 5s.; before Letters, £8 8s. each. 

Proofs, before Letters, to be advanced on the day of publication to 10 10s. 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET 

AT APSLEY HOUSE. 

BY WILLIAM SALTER, M.A.F. 

The occasions have been many in which Mr. Moon has had the distinguished honour of publishing works of high 
character, works of great attraction, either as the production of some eminent artist, or as a work of transcendant 
excellence and great popular interest. But in no instance has he been enabled to offer to public attention a work of 
such unusuai and engrossing interest as “ The Waterloo Banouet,” a picture painted expressly to record, by a 
faithful representation of the persons and the scene, those who met to commemorate the greatest event in the military 
history of the world. 

It has been the annual custom of His Grace the Doke of Wellington to rally around him, on the 18th of 
June, the distinguished officers who were his brothers in arms, to celebrate the glorious victory in 1815, when they 
aided to crush a revolutionary and military tyranny that had long subdued all Europe, except our own happy land, 
which, under Providence, was saved by these heroes, who defeated an army and a general, the bravest and the best, 
except those who conquered them. 

It is impossible to imagine a subject of greater and more general interest than this picture, which represents the 
actual portraiture of more than eighty of those warriors, who, having won fame and rank under their gallant host, thus 
assemble on the anniversary of the crowning act of all their heroism—to recall the events of that stirring time—to offer 
a tribute to the memory of those who fell—to rejoice with those who are spared—to offer their congratulations to their 
veteran leader—and to receive his hospitality beneath his roof, protected during twenty-five years of a peace which was 
won and has been guarded by their valour. 

The painter of this scene has had the distinguished honour to receive from His Grace the especial permission to 
paint it; and every facility which this privilege could command has been afforded to Mr. Salter. A consideration 
of the last importance in such an undertaking; for the chief value of the work arises from the interest that every 
Englishman lcels in this commemorative Banquet. It is not a fanciful representation, not an imaginary mingling of 
likenesses in a scene which might possibly have occurred; but these are portraits for which every individual in the 
picture actually sat to the painter for the situation which he occupies, according to the sketch made and studied at the 
Banquet, which Mr. Salter was permitted, for several successive years, to witness and study during the festival, 
where he was allowed to remain, for the express object of this work. Thus the representation of the scene is actual, 
and of the personages real! The only liberty taken by the painter was the choice of the moment, and in this he has 
been most happy; for, choosing that which followed the removal of the dinner, he has availed himself of a warranted 
licence so to place his figures around the table, that the faces of all can be seen, which could not have been the case at 
an earlier moment. The period represented is when the company, after dinner, has been broken into groups, and 
just as the Duke has risen to address them. 

J hus this remarkable commemoration of the greatest military event in the annals of our country is adopted as the 
subject of a picture, which, by means of the engraving, will be made known throughout the world; what the interest 
and enjoyment oi this subject is, to those who were cotemporary with the Battle of Waterloo, is proved by the recol¬ 
lections of every man who remembers that great event and its immediate effects. Our enthusiasm as Englishmen, and 
gratitude to the heroes of that day, have already been caught by our children, born since that period ; and when all 
those who are represented on Mr. Salter’s canvas shall have passed away, and their memories, instead of their 
brows, are wreathed with laurel, another and another generation will look upon the print which will contain the portraits 
oithose great men who saved the country which their descendants will enjoy. It will be looked upon with inexpressible 
undying lame commemoratlve engraving will be appealed to as the most faithful record of an event which has an 

PRICES TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Proofs before Letters, £15. 15s.— Proofs, j6T2. 12#.— Prints, £\0. 10#. 

F. G. MOON—HER MAJESTY’S PUBLISHER, 

20, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The only English Edition authorised by M. EUGENE SUE. 


In Weekly Numbers, each bontaining Sixteen Pages Imperial Octavo, price Sixpence, 

A NEW AND SPLENDID EDITION 

OF 

THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 

ADAPTED TO THE ENGLISH READER, 

ILLUSTRATED WITH 

UPWARDS OF SEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 

OF ALL 

Clje characters, Scenes, (Kostumcs, anti ^Localities, 

DESCRIBED IN THIS EXTRAORDINARY WORK, 

EXECUTED EXPRESSLY FOR THIS EDITION BY THE FIRST ARTISTS IN PARIS, 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HEATH. 


This new and splendid Edition of M. Eugene Sue s celebrated Novel, The 
Mysteries of Paris, is translated from the last carefully revised copy, now in 
course of publication in Paris, and which has a sale of more than Fifty Thousand 
Copies. 

The design of this Publication is to present to the English Public a Translation 
that, while it repudiates everything that can by possibility be thought offensive to 
The English reader, shall still preserve that intense interest which has given 
it such universal popularity. 

Hundreds of thousands have been sold, and are still selling, in France, Germany, 
Spain, and America; and it has everywhere been read with equal avidity. 

A celebrated English Author writes of Eugene Sue as follows:— 44 No man can 
read the Mysteries of Paris that will not be excited and terrified, but yet 
touched and refined, by the perusal. None can read it hut must sympathise with 
the suffering and the poorf 

To conclude, it is hoped that the present Publication, with its chaste and mas¬ 
terly translation, beautiful paper, type, and characteristic engravings, will he found 
at once worthy of the celebrated Author and the English Public. 




CHAPMAN AND IIALL, 180, STRAND. 
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COMPLETION OF THE MAPS 

OP 

Wcfi Sbottctg for tfje Diffusion of Useful iSnofnletrge. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

The size of the Atlas , price 5s., 

AN INDEX 

Of more than 25,000 Places, by the Rev. James Mickleburgh, A.M. 


THE ATLAS 


Is now ready , with the Index, in the following Bindings . 


Half Morocco, plain, sprinkled edges 

-ditto, gilt edges. . . 

-gilt back and edges . . 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges . 

-ditto, gilt edges . . . 

-gilt back and edges. . . 


IN ONE VOLUME. 

IN TWO VOLUMES. 

Plain. 

Coloured. 

Plain. 

Coloured. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ J. 

d. 

6 

17 

0 

9 

14 

0 

7 

12 

0 

10 5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

9 

17 

0 

7 

17 

0 

10 10 

0 

7 

2 

0 

9 

19 

0 

8 

0 

0 

10 13 

0 

6 

18 

0 

9 

15 

0 

7 

14 

0 

10 7 

0 

7 

1 

0 

9 

18 

0 

7 

19 

0 

10 12 

0 

7 

3 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

2 

0 

10 15 

0 


Any Slumbers of the Series may be obtained, and Subscribers are 
recommended to complete their Sets without delay. 


BINDING THE MAPS. 

SPECIMEN COPIES, in various styles of Binding, may be seen at the 
Publishers’ ; and Subscribers may have their Copies bound in the best 
and strongest manner, with India Rubber Backs, by sending them through 
their respective Booksellers, or direct to 186, Stiund. 



IN ONE 

VOLUME. 

IN TWO 

VOLUMES. 

Half Morocco, plain sprinkled edges \ . . 

£ S. (1. 

£ i: d. 

0 18 0 

1 12 0 

--“ ditto, gilt edges . . 

1 1 0 

1 17 0 

—--gilt back and edges . . . 

1 3 0 

2 0 0 

Half Russia, plain, sprinkled edges 

ditto, gilt edges . . . . 

0 19 0 

1 14 0 

1 2 0 

1 19 0 

--r— gilt back and edges 

1 4 0 

2 2 0 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OP THE SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

Strongly half-bound Morocco, with India rubber backs, 

A FAMILY ATLAS, 

Containing a Selection of Fifty-four Maps from the Society’s General Atlas. Price, plain, 21. 2*.; coloured, 21. 16 s. 

Strongly bound in cloth , with India rubber backs , ) 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. 

XYZODD3&1V —Comprising Twenty-one Maps, with Index of Places. Price, plain, 17s. 6rf.; coloured, 23s. 
ANCI2UT —Eighteen Maps. Plain, 12s. ; coloured, 16s. 6^. 

ATJCSEIffT ATNTS MODERN. 

Strongly half-bound in One Volume. Price, plain, 1/. 7s.coloured, 1/. 17s. 


Complete , in cloth , price 10s., or in Nine Numbers , price Is. each , 

THE HORSE: 

Its ^tstorfi, Hates, Structure, diseases, anti treatment. 
By W. YOUATT. 

Re-written, and brought down to the present state oft Veterinary Science, 

WITH A TREATISE ON DRAUGHT. 

A new and enlarged Edition ; with an entirely new set of Cuts, drawn by Harvey. 
CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 


Just ready, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, illustrated with numerous Portraits, price 24s. cloth, 

OUR ACTRESSES; 


OR, 

GLANCES AT STAGE FAVORITES—PAST AND PRESENT. 

BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON, 

Author of the “ Life of the Duchess of St. Albans,” “ Memoirs of Monk Lewis,” &c. &c. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 

Dublin: J. Cumming.—Edinbubgh : Bell & Bradfutk. 


EUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 

COMPANY, 

No. 10, Chatham Place , Blachfriars , London. 

ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1819. 

President:— SIR JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart., Rock Cliff, Lymington. 
Vice-President:— GEORGE FORBES, Esq., 9, Park Square, Regent’s Park. 


DIRECTORS l 

JOHN ELLIOT DRINKWATER BETHUNE, Esq., 80, Chester-square, Chairman. 

Thomas Henry Call, Esq., 1 , Mount-street, Grosvenor-sq. Alexander H. Macdougall, Esq., 44, Parliament-street. 

JohnRivett Carnac, Esq., 46 ,Devonshire-st.,Portland-pl. William Sargent, Esq., Treasury Chambers, W hitehall. 

John Greathed Hariis, Esq., 2 , Old Palace-yard. Frederick Silver, Esq., 10 , James-st., Buckingham-gate. 

Henry H. Harrison, Esq., 1, Percy-street, Bedford-sq. John Stewart, Esq., 22 , Portman-square. 

Thomas Hunt, Esq., 11 , Manchester-square. George J. Sulivan, Lsq.. \\ ilbury-pk., Amesbury, Wilts. 

Wm. Paxton Jervis, Esq., 59 , Cadogan-place, Sloane-st. John Thoyts, Esq., 8 , Foley-place. 

I FACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to suit the views and means of every class of 
Insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an increasing or decreasing scale. 
Two-thirds of the profits are appropriated to those who are insured for the whole term^ yi DFO G G O Secretary. 






















'ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. FURNIVALL ON CONSUMPTION AND SCROFULA. 

ON THE SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 
OF CONSUMPTIVE DISORDERS, 

ON SCROFULOUS DISEASES, ESPECIALLY INDURATED GLANDS OF THE NECK. 

By J. J. FURNIVALL, M.D., Royal College of Physicians, London. 

Second Edition. Price 6s. 

irprirV,i? r i' i® doubtless the most rational and most effective plan of treatment. The Eighth Chanter will be 
very usefn! to parents, whose progeny are disposed to tuberculous affections. Medico- Vhirureical Review 
child^n ^ *J te ? tlve P erusal of it to every person who is in delicate health, and to^all parents who have 

h h ood^’~Tfmi C . a Constltutlons ’ more Particularly such as require great care during the period of oncoming woman. 

Shortly will be published, by the same Author, 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the TREATMENT of DISORDERS of the HEART, and on RHEUMATISM- 
__ Bailliere, 219, Regent-street. 

Beautifully printed in small Quarto, with Fifty Engravings, price 12s. bound, 

AN HISTORICAL AND PICTURESQUE GUIDE 

XO THE 

RIVER BLACKWATER, IN MUNSTER. 

By I. R. O'FLANAGAN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 

Uniform with the above, 

A WEEK AT KILLARNEY. 

BY MR. AND MRS. HALL. 

With One Hundred and Thirty Engravings. 12s. bound. 

LONDON: J. HOW, 132, FLEET STREET; and DUBLIN: J. CUMMING. 


On the 10th June will be published, price 20s. handsomely bound, 

A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF CHINA & INDIA; 

WITH 

A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF THOSE COUNTRIES, AND THEIR INHABITANTS, 

P K ri *° d ,° f Au *\ ent “ Record t° the Present Time 5 in which the Author has treated not only of the 
Historical Events, but also of the Manners, Customs, Religion, Literature, and Domestic Habits, of the People of 

those immense Empires. 

Rmbell |? h ™ ents are of the first order; illustrating whatever is peculiar to the Inhabitants regarding their 
Dress, Domestic Occupations, their Mode of Agriculture, Commercial Pursuits, Arts, &c. The Plates, Thirty-two. in 
new style of Tinted Lithography; and, with the Wood Engravings, of which there are 
138, are executed by Artists of celebrity, from accurate Drawings made expressly for the work. 

London : THOMAS DEAN & CO., 35, Threadnee dle-street; and all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 

EVERY TUESDAY, THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY, PRICE ONE PENNY, 

PUCK; 

& Soutitalette of jFun antr Satire. <! 

ILLUSTRATED WITH CUTS, HUMOROUS AND NUMEROUS. 

Weekly, price Threepence. 

PUBLISHED BY J. HOW, 132, FLEET STREET. 

Read the ** Song of the Steam-engine,” in No. 14.—Thursday, May 23rd. 


AN ENTIRE NEW SERIES OF SEVENTY-TWO PUZZLES. 

VARTY'S NEW INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
PUZZLES AND MAPS FOR CHILDREN. 

These new dissected puzzles are got up in a superior manner, and great care has been taken to render 
them highly instructive, as well as pleasing and entertaining. 

The Third Series contains Four Varieties, at 14s. each. 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM; Coloured. 

Clearly arranged according to Cuvier. 
Beautifully Illustrated. In a mahogany box. 


The First Series contains Twenty-one Varieties, 6s. each. 
Each box has a coloured Guide Print. 
GRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANIMALS; 
Showing their Utility to Man. 


The Second Series contains Forty Varieties, pricers, each. 
Each box has a coloured Guide Print. 
SCRIPTURE EVENTS ILLUSTRATED; 

With References. 


Fourth Series contains Seven Varieties, 14s. each. 
VARTY'S EDUCATIONAL MAPS. 

CONSTRUCTED ON A NEW AND IMPROVED PLAN. 
They are the largest size, dissected, in mahogany boxes. 


* me iaigcai. »i*c, uisseciea, in manogany boxes. 

Published by Thomas Varty, Educational Depository, 31 , Strand, London; and sold by all Booksellers, Stationers, 
and loyinea. Of whom also may be obtained “ Vaktx’s Catalogue op New Educational Works.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


PUBLISHED BY W. TAIT, EDINBURGH. 


In Nine Vols. post Svo, price 6s. per Volume, 

H istory of Scotland. By Patrick 

FRASER TYTLER, Esa. 

Also Vols. VI. to IX. of the First Edition, to complete 
Sets. Price 12*. each. 


In small 8vo, price 5s., 

A SUMMER AT PORT PHILIP ; including 
the latest Information, regarding that Colony. By 
he Hon. R. DUNDAS MURRAY. 


Ill 8vo, price 10*. 6d., 

TNQUIRY INTO THE TAXATION AND 

JL COMMERCIAL POLICY OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Observations on the Principles of Currency and of 
Exchangeable Value. By DAVID BUCHANAN. 


In small 8vo, price 3*. 6d., 

A PLEA FOR WOMAN; being a. Vindication 
of the importance and extent of her natural Sphere 
of Action. By Mas. HUGO REID. 


In Two Vols. 8vo, with Four Plates, price U. 8s., 

H istory of st. Andrew’s; comprising 

the principal part of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland. By the Rev. C. J. LYON, M.A. 


In post 8vo, with a Portrait, price 8*. 
CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
AND CLARINDA ; with a Memoir of ( 
Arranged and Edited by her Grandson, 


The 

BURNS 

Clabinda. 


Second Edition, in small 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 

P RODUCTIVE FARMING ; or, A FAMI¬ 
LIAR DIGEST of the Recent DISCOVERIES of 
LIEBIG, DAVY, and other celebrated Writers on VE¬ 
GETABLE CHEMISTRY; showing how the results of 
English Tillage might be greatly augmented. By 
JOSEPH A. SMITH. 


B 


Fourteenth Edition, in One Vol. 8vo, price 18*., 
ROWN'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 
With a Memoir. By Db. WELSH. 


In a large Volume 8vo, price 15*., 

HPHE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 
-L NOMY. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esa. A New 
Edition, enlarged and corrected throughout. 


In Imperial 4to, splendidly bound in morocco, price 

10 /. * 10 *., 

■V.TESTIARIUM SCOTICUM; or, THE BOOK 
V OF TARTANS. Edited by JOHN SOBIESKI 
STUART. A New Issue of 25 Copies, the 43 originally 
produced being all disposed of. 


In small 8vo, with a Frontispiece, price 5s., 

T ALES OF THE GREAT AND BRAVE. 

By M. FRASER TYTLER. Second Series. Con¬ 
taining Memoirs of John Sobieski, King of Poland; Peter 
the Great, of Russia; Washington ; Henri de la Roche- 
jaquelin ; Hofer; and the DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 

Also, the New Edition of the First Series; in small 
8vo, with a Frontispiece, price 5*. 


In crown 8vo, with 21 Plates and many Cuts, price 10*. 6d., 
a New Edition (the Fourth) of 

T7IEWS OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF 
V THE HEAVENS. By J. P. NICHOL, LL.D., 
Professor of Practical Astronomy in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Also, a New Edition of 

T HE SOLAR SYSTEM. By Professor 
NICHOL. In crown 8vo, greatly improved, with 
many new Plates and Cuts. Price 10*. Od. 


In Twenty-two Parts, large 8vo, price 9*. each,—The 

W ORKS OF JEREMY BENTHAM; with 
MEMOIRS OF THE AUTHOR. By JOHN 
BOWRING. An Analytical Index to the Works and 
Memoirs, and an Introduction to the Study of Bentham. 
By JOHN HILL BURTON, one of the Editors. 


In post 8vo, with a Portrait of Bentham, price 9*-, 

B ENTHAMIANA; or Select Extracts from 
the Works of Jeremy Bentham : with an Out¬ 
line of his Opinions on the principal Subjects discussed 
in his Works. Edited by JOHN HILL BURTON, Esa. 


In Eight Parts, to form Four Volumes, 4to, price 81. 8s., 

J AMIESON’S SCOTTISH DICTIONARY 

and SUPPLEMENT. New Edition improved, and 
Edited by JOHN JOHNSTONE. 


In royal 18mo, with above Forty Woodcuts, price 4*. 6d., 

T HE STEAM-ENGINE ; being a Popular 
Description of the Construction and Mode of Action 
of that Engine. By HUGO REID, Lecturer on Che¬ 
mistry, &c. Second Edition. 


T 


In 8vo, with Plates and Cuts, price 5*. 6d., 

HE PRINCIPLES OF PHRENOLOGY. 

By SIDNEY SMITH. 


L ord brougham’s speeches, &c., 

handsomely printed in Four large volumes, 8vo, 
under his Lordship’s immediate superintendence, and 
originally published at 2/. 8*.—now offered at 1/. 8*. 


Now ready, the New Edition, price 10*. 6d., of 

G UIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS AND 

ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, including ORKNEY 
and ZETLAND ; descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, 
Antiquities, and Natural History; Map, Tables of Dis¬ 
tances, Notices of Inns, and other Information for 
Tourists. By GEORGE and PETER ANDERSON of 
Inverness. 


H ighland society’s Gaelic dic¬ 
tionary. Two large vols. 4to, published at 
71. 7s., now offered at 1/. 11*. 6rf. Only a small number 
can be sold at that rate. 


WILLIAM TAIT, EDINBURGH: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 

LONDON. 
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THE LIBRARY OF TRAVEL. 


PART THE SECOND, 

Containing Eighty fall octavo pages of letter-press , with Thirty-one Woodcuts , 
PRICE E1GIITEENPENCE, 



BEING 


a ^Popular Uesctiption of jTotetfln ©owntrtes, 

WITH 

NOTICES OP SCENERY, NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS, INCIDENTS OP WAYFARING 
AND SOJOURN, PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES, 

ANECDOTES, &c. Ac. 

ABUNDANTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 

FROM DRAWINGS BY R. W. HERMAN. 

——f- 

EDITED BY WALTER K. KELLY* 


rpHE object of this publication is to effect for one of the most delightful and 
valuable branches of literature, what has been done for others with the 
happiest results—to collect from the writings of travellers in all European languages, 
the interesting matter now dispersed through a wilderness of volumes, and to 
methodise this matter, and recast it into such a form as shall make it available for 
readers of limited means and leisure. In a word, it will be our endeavour to 
picture foreign scenes, and those who dwell in them, as they meet the eye of the 
visitor; to reflect in our pages the striking features of nature and art in distant 
lands^—the peculiar social, domestic, and personal habits they display—the ways of 
thinking and acting of their people, and all the pleasures and crossings, the perils 
and adventures, the poetry and romance, the whims, hnmours, and surprises 
incident to the traveller’s career. 

The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, each pontaining twenty full 
pages of letter-press, embracing such woodcuts as may be required to illustrate the 
Text, price Four-pence. 

SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND WILL FORM THE FIRST VOLUME. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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g>ufc£crtbm\ 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S LIBRARY. 

HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN DOWAGER. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


This Day is published, Part the Fourth of 

THE BARONIAL HALLS, 

futures ©btfucss, 

AND 

ANCIENT CHURCHES, OF ENGLAND; 

.■(from Drawings nta&e expressly for tfjc ffiSHorft, 

BY J. D. HARDING, G. CATTERMOLE, S. PROUT, F. MULLER, 

AND OTHER EMINENT ARTISTS. 

EXECUTED IN LITHO-TINT UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF MR. HARPING. 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE LETTER-PRESS AND NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 

EDITED BY S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


Contents of 

PART I. PART II. ] 

COBHAM HALL, KENT .J. D. Harding. PENSHURST, from the Park n k t n abut** 

COBHAM CHURCH, INTERIOR ..J. D. Harding. PENSHURST, Court Yard / ° 

WE frImI ??.??.??!?.’. } W * MtiLLER ‘ BLICKLING, NORFOLK. J. D. Harding. 

PART III. 

HiNGRAVE A HALL, LL, } SUFF0LK » from Sketckes h J C. J. Richardson. J. D. Harding. 

NAWORTH, CUMBERLAND .. George Cattermol*. 

[PART IV. 

NAWORTH, CUMBERLAND...from a Drawing by George Cattbrmolx, 

KIRBY HALL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.. „ J. D. Harding. 

HINCHINBROOK HOUSE, HUNTINGDONSHIRE. from a Sketch by G. H. Harrison. 


at puhltcattan. 

The Work is published every alternate month, in three sizes. Each Part contains Three Plates, 
executed in Litho-tint —a method peculiarly suited to such a publication, as combining accuracy 
of detail with brilliant artistic effects; and Twelve pages of letter-press, interspersed with 
Woodcuts. 


Prints. Imperial Quarto. 

Proofs. Colombicr Quarto ..... 
Proofs. On India Paper. Imperial Folio. To range 
with “Nash’s Mansions,” and other Works of the 
same size. Only Seventy Copies of this Edition 
are printed . 


Five Shillings . 

Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 


Twelve Shillings . 


UgP The Work will be completed in Twenty-four Parts , forming Three Volumes. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 180, STRAND, 
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THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

Part Fifteen.— Price Six Shillings. 

THE HISTORY OF GERMANY. By F. Kohlrauscii. 

PART THE FIRST. 

- ♦- 


Part Sixteen. —Price Four Shillings and Sixpence. 

SCHLOSSER’S 

HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

PART THE FOURTH. 


Volumes Completed. 

Price 11s. cloth, 

LIFE IN MEXICO. 

Bv MADAME_, CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


With a Map, in 9 vo, price 11 *. cloth, 

RUSSIA. Bv J. G. Kohl. 

COMPBISING 

St. Petersburg — Moscow— Kharkoff—Riga—Odessa— 
The German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes— 
The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 

Price 11*. cloth, * 

AUSTRIA. By J. G. Kohl. 

COMPRISING 

Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, the Danube, Ga¬ 
licia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovino, and the Military 
Frontier. 

Price 13*. cloth, 

THE 

HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 1830—1840. 

By LOUIS BLANC. 

YOLUMB THE FIRST. 

“This is a remarkable work. The ten years, 1830 — 
1840, were troubled, stirring, and important times to 
every European nation—to none so much as France. It 
is a narrative of events, real, striking, absorbing—the 
subjects of immense interest to all readers—the style 
unusually excellent P—Foreign Quarterly Review. 


Price 10*. cloth, 

CELEBRATED CRIMES. 

BY ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

“ Dumas’ book is very striking. The tragedy of Truth 
—the serious side of what is called the Romance of Real 
Life—had never such startling illustration as this remark¬ 
able book affords. Its capital constructive art is only a 
less admirable feature than its perfect and close fidelity 
of detail. What a story is that of the Marchioness tie 
Ganges! ”— Examiner. 

Price 10*. each cloth, 

SCHLOSSER’S 

HISTORY OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

VOLUMES ONE AND TWO. 

Comprising the Literary portion. 

Translated by DAVID DAVISON, M.A. 

Under the Immediate Superintendence of the Author. 


Part Eleven. —Price Five Shillings . 

IRELAND. By J. G. Kohl. 

u Mr. Kohl’s work on Ireland is beyond all comparison the most succinct and faithful that we have yet 
seen, and exhibits the lamentable condition of that country in a light in which none but a foreigner, or at 
least a sagacious traveller, could paint it. His testimony is doubly valuable from the weight of experience 
and authority which his name carries with it. Making due allowance for national prejudices, it must he 
confessed that no modern traveller has more minutely and accurately depicted the social condition of the 
countries he has visited.”— Times. 


In Immediate Preparation. 

SCOTLAND. By J. G. Kohl. ( Early in June.) 

THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. By M. Michelet. 

TALES FROM THE GERMAN. By John Oxenford and C. E. Feiling. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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NEW TRAVELLING ATLAS. 


Bound in roan, with a tuck, price 16$. 

A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 

OF THE ENGLISH COUNTIES, 

With all the Coach and Rail-Roads accurately laid down and coloured, corrected to the present time. 

BY SIDNEY HALL 


“ A County Atlas is no novelty, but the English tourist is sometimes at a loss where to inquire for the best. The 
best we have seen for neatness, portability, and clear engraving, is this of Mr. Sidney Hall, and it has an advantage 
over many of its competitors in an accurate delineation of all the Railroads corrected down to the present time. The 
Maps are quarto size, but fold in the middle, so that the whole, when closed, form a moderately thick 8vo volume, 
stitched, without boards, in a Spanish morocco cover, exactly the size, without being too bulky for the pocket of a 
great coat .”—Westminster Review. 


MAPS F© R RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 

ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL. 


On a Sheet, coloured, price 6d., or in a Case , 9d. each. 
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POCKET 

COUNTY MAPS, 


WITH ALL 


THE RAILWAY STATIONS 


CORRECTLY 

LAID DOWN. 


LIST OF 

BEDFORDSHIRE 

BERKSHIRE 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

CHESHIRE 

CORNWALL 

CUMBERLAND 

DERBYSHIRE 

: MAPS. 

| LANCASHIRE 
j LEICESTERSHIRE 
i LINCOLNSHIRE 

MIDDLESEX 
j MONMOUTHSHIRE 
i NORFOLK 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

NORTHUMBERLAND 


DEVONSHIRE 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


DORSETSHIRE 

OXFORDSHIRE 


DURHAM 

RUTLANDSHIRE 


ENGLAND 

SHROPSHIRE 


ESSEX 

SOMERSKTSllfRK. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

STAFFORDSHIRE 


HAMPSHIRE 

Suffolk 


HEREFORDSHIRE J 

SURREY 


HERTFORDSHIRE 

SUSSEX 


H UNTINGDONSHIRK 

WARWICKSHIRE 


ISLE OF WIGHT, 

WESTMORELAN D 


ISLES OF MAN, 1 

WILTSHIRE 


JERSEY, & GUERNSEY, 
KENT 

WORCESTERSHIRE 



Price 1$. 6tf. each, double the size of the above, 
YORKSHIRE, IRELAND; SCOTLAND, & WALES. 


Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND IIALL, 186, STRAND. 
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NEW WORKS, JUST PUBLISHED. 


In One Volume , Post Octavo, price 10s. 6c/., cloth, 

THE BOOK OF SYMBOLS; 

©r, a Series of ISssags, 

ILLUSTRATIVE AND EXPLANATORY OF ANCIENT MORAL PRECEPTS. 


In One Volume , Octavo , w«/A a Portrait f 

THE LIFE OF SIR HUGH PALLISER, Bart., 

ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE, AND GOVERNOR OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL, 

By ROBERT M. HUNT, Esq. 


In Three Volumes, Post Octavo, price 1/. 11s. 6c/. 

TALES BY A BARRISTER. 

THE POWER OF ATTORNEY : THE RECEIPT: THE PURCHASE : THE TRUSTEE. 


Small Octavo , price 7 s. cloth, 

HOURS OF MEDITATION 

&nir Hebotional inflection: 

UPON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AND SOCIAL DUTIES OP LIFE. 
Translated from the German of H. ZSCHOKKE. 


In Two Volumes , Post Octavo, price 21s. 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

Bt Mb. M. A. TITMAKSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S DESIGNS. 


In One Volume , cloth , price 5 s. 6 d., 

CHESS FOR BEGINNERS, 

In a Series of ^rogressibe Ilessons: 

Showing the most approved Methods of Beginning and Ending the Game, together with various Situation 

and Checkmates. 

By WILLIAM LEWIS, 

AUTHOR OF SEVERAL WORKS ON THE GAME. 

WITH TWENTY-FOUR DIAGRAMS PRINTED IN COLOURS 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, ICO, STRAND. 
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SANDER & Co., 

319 and 320, HOLBORN, 

(CORNER OP SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, AND OPPOSITE GRAY’S INN GATE), 

Have constantly on view the largest Stock in London of 

TABLE CLASS, Plainly or Elegantly Cut; DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, 
AND TEA SERVICES AND TOILET SETS, 

In China, Ironstone, and Earthenware; Ornamental China, Papier Mache and Iron Tea Trays; Chandeliers, 
Lustres, Argand, Solar, and Vesta Lamps ; Hall Lanterns, stained or plain; Alabaster Figures, Vase 3 , &c. 
Parties favouring this Establishment with a visit, will obtain every information relative to Prices, and will not be 
mportuned to make purchases.—Goods delivered in Town and at the Docks, Cartage Free. 


The Patronage and flattering 


ONE HUNDRED 


Approbation of more than WT* 

NOBLEMEN, ^ 


And a very large circle of the Haut Ton, bestowed on the DOUDNcY 
BROTHERS during their first year in BOND STREET, confirm their con¬ 
clusion that the old-fashioned West End prejudices would no longer prevent 
i a cheap but fair Ready Money Establishment obtaining due encouragement. 

The most prominent novelties now claiming attention are, the Ladies’ Cloth 
Paletots, and Chesterfields, light, warm, and extremely gentlemanly, water- 
prooffed by Doudnev’s new process, the most effective & unpernic'ious before 

_ the public ; also Elegancies for Dress Waistcoats. Milled Scarlet Hunting _ 

Coat, finest quality, £4 4s ; excellent superfine Riding or Dress Coats, £2 2s; the best qua- I 
lity, £2 18s; Riding Buckskin Trousers, 13s; Ladies’ Riding Habits, excellent, foHgui- 
neas; elegant for 5, 6 , and 7 guineas. Liveries, of very best quality, for 3 guineas per Suit. 


17. OLD BOND ST. 


& 97, FLEET ST. 


ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 

watson^aibata flata WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41 , & *2, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STREE! 

Five minutes walk from General Post Office, 

AND AT 16, NORTON F0LGATE, BISHOPSGATE, 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

S ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals, ca 
Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, and 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of Scii 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notica 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of Silvi 
appearance—with ali its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetnei 
use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseoi 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as si 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly his| 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from all otl 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus whid 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily sufli 
from the unparalleled success which has marked the progress of his New 1 



Chased 3 Ss . Plain ZOs. 


»fnce its introduction. C. W. unlike this party, courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establish its 
eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Table Spoons.. 

16 6 doz. 

1 1 0 doz. 

1 10 0 doz. 

Egg Spoons . 

7 0 doz. 

15 OGilt 

,, Forks . 

Dessert Spoons... 

16 6 „ 

1 1 0 „ 

1 10 0 „ 

Gravy „ . 

3 6 ea. 

4 6 ea. 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Sauce Ladles. 

1 9 „ 

2 3 „ 

„ Forks ... 

Tea Spoon3 . 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

15 0,, 

Soup ,, . 

6 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

5 6 „ 

8 0 „ 

13 6 „ 

18 0 gilt, 
13 6 „ 

Sugar Tongs. 

1 3 „ 

1 9 „ 

Salt Ditto . 

Mustard Ditto ... 

6 0 „ 

6 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 

Fish Knives. 

Skewers . 

5 6,. 
4d. in. 

8 6 „ 



fld, in. * 



Or 


Threaded Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22s. (Sd.per doz.—Desserts 18s. 6d. doz.—Carvers 6s. 6d. ] 

Three Papier Mach6 Tea Trays, full sizes, ornamented, for 35s.—Patent Candle Lamps, 9s. 6d.—Solar Lamps to burn com 
oil, 22s. 6d.—Bronze Fenders, 9s. fid.—Steel Fire Irons, 4s. 6d. per set.—Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed shoulders, lliPa 
doz.; Desserts, 9s. per doz.; Carvers, 4s. 6d. per pair. 

CAUTION.— Watson’s New Albata Plate can only be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor, 41, J 
Barbican, corner of Princes Street, and at 16 , Norton Folgate, Bishopsgate, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silversi 
Cutler, and General Furnishing Hardwareman. Established 1795. 

C. Watson’s handsomely Illustrated Catalogue and Price Current, is just published; and Families who regard 
nomy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful Book, which may be had Gratis, and post-free, from the above add 
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WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

P ERSONS of any Age, however bad 

their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style of Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
and Merchants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7 , New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“ Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, and the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered 
ai m I, 7 ■ - - -- but -- * the labour of an hour 1 * Polytechnic 

•„ ... , , ~~. - - “ We advise all had writers to apply to Mr. SMART. 

Wh .^T I 1 c 8 rA, r cf ndcr , them accom Phshed m the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Star. 

in.nl;,nM A V « mode of teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 

inspection.”— London Journal of Commerce. 


GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 

T? DAVIN WOOD, 69, KING AVILLIAM STREET, City, London, begs 

and CHo Ir Fst ‘a ^ Havannah Cigar, that they will find at this Establishment the LARGEST 
and consiinid M ^ N r / n Lon i? n ’ ® ele ^ te(l Wlth great care by an experienced Manufacturer in Havannah, 
Silva ind R Pn d d r I * w e A . d ^n rtl8 xy* T he btock comprises the first qualities from the manufactories of Messrs. 
Goverumpnt °]VTan mi* ana ’ ' V ° odv l 1Ie { N ° rnega , S ’ La Unions, Regalia, Also some very superior Old Principes, 
A larae^nd seleet itnT- P anchadas > Bengal and Porto Rico Cheroots, with every other description now in demand, 
felecdon d Ann«^p S d i k r ! k<?P ln * bot ! d ’ fr ° ra whlch S entlemcn going abroad can at all times make their own 
tlie natrn’r 1 A » k ° f the pre ^ ent P r,ces for cash 5 and in taking this opportunitv of thanking his friends for 

the most caref 1 1 C U ha t ,e hUhert0 extended t0 him > he begs to assure them that all future orders will be executed with 


Genuine Havannahs. ]8 

I)o. Superior. 22 

Do. do., the finest imported. 26 

Genuine Old Principes . 24 to 26 

Government Manillas. 18 to 21 

Planchadas . .... 18 to 21 

Regalias . 18 

Bengal Cheroots . j 2 


Trabucos. 2 g 

British Havannahs . 12 to 16 

Porto Rico Chercots . 9 to 12 

Chinsurah, or Bengal do. 12 

Ring’s . 28 t0 35 

queen’s.28 to 35 

The “ Far-Famed ” Old Cubas. 12 


It. & J. SLACK, Bath Manufacturers, 

336, STRAND, 7 

OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE.-—ESTABLISHED 1818. 


A Strong: Shower Bath, with Curtains, 13s. 6d. 


C’ln-i Zvory TaMe Knives Us. per Dos. Dessert ditto 9s. Carvers 3s. 6d. per pair. 

0F labIe CUtlCr? the of R. & J ha, ranked pre-eminent for the last 26 years, the whole of which 

is marked with their name, and exchanged if not approved of. 

A Bronzed Scroll and Spear Fender for 15s. 

Ornamental Iron ditto, 3 feet, 4s. 6d .; 3 feet 6 in., 5 s. 3d. ; Bronzed ditto, 6 ,. , Chamber Fire Irons 1,. gd. per set • 
Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d. ; Elegant Bronzed Head ditto, l is. 6 d. P * 

Superior Japan Tea Trays, from 6s. 6d. the Set of 3 full-size. 

Paper ditto, Set of 3, 35s.; also every description of Furnishing Ironmongery, 30 per cent, under any other House. 

R ’ & i.\ SLACK ’ Licens ed Manufacturers of the Registered 
Shower Bath, 336, Strand. Established 1818. 

Their ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Prices may be had gratis, or Bent post free. 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REGENT-STREET. 


5, 0 _ 

JSS» 

Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much-approved RADIATING PRINCIPE. 

P. and K. also invite attention to their _______ 

IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 

the or'dmarV^ate" Stove, Txp« S5 ly made to cure fmoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemen, 

and architects. KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-beartbs, Shoes, 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 

Pierce 6c Kolle, Furnishing Ironmon gers, 5, Jerm yn-st., Re gent-s t, 
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PERSONAL BEAUTY, 

Considered as an object ever commanding unfeigned admiration, awakensanatumlsolicitudcfOTiU attaimnen 
preservation ; ^^se^pimn^ges whmiTexperience^a^sanctinned. ^oi^thi's purpose 

GO W LAND’S LOTION 

Prefers claims to attention, founded on nearly a Century of trial, combming Elegance of Prep:Remedy for all fmpuritiw 
reauisites of Safety ahd Efficacy. It has attained extensive patronage as the most congenial neme y Flexibiliti 

of q the Skin and 2 a Refreshe/and Sustainer of the Complexion ; and preserving ummpaired an agreeable Fleam,hi, 
Softness, and Transparent quality of the Skin. 

“ ROB T - SHAW, LONDON,” 

Is in White Letters on the Government stamp, without which it is not genuine. Prices 2s. 9 .,5S. ., uar s 

Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine Vendors. _I 
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TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
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SUPERIORITY IN YOUNG GENTLEMEN’S DRESS. 

“ That only is cheap which is excellent.”-- Athene dm. 

At the Fashionable Clothing Establishment, 156, FLEET STREET, 

YOUNG GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHES _ 

altogether better and cheaper than those lurmshed by similar establishments. [ 

Suits complete, including Jacket, Waistcoat, and Trousers, £1 5s. and upwar 

Families waited upon by competent persons,'with patterns and specimens of workmanship, upon receipt i J 
post-paid application.-Country residents can be fitted by sending an old suit and describing defects. 

ROBBERS, 156, FLEET STREET, LOMOV, (Next the Portugal Hotel). 
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WQRSDELL’S PILLS, BY JOHN KAYE. 

TTTORSDELL’S VEGETABLE RESTORATIVE PILLS, 

▼ * prepared solely by John Kaye, Esq., of Dalton Hall, near Huddersfield, are 
proved, by incontrovertible evidence, to be the best Family Medicine ever brought 
before the public. The office of Worsdell’s Pills is to go at once to the root of disease, 
by purifying that vital principle of life — the blood, They are purely vegetable, 
and so mild in their operation, that the most delicate person need not be afraid to take 
the quantity specified; and the change produced by their use is so great, as to fill the 
mind with pleasure and astonishment. They preserve and improve the health, aid 
digestion, relievo the lungs, promote perspiration, remove dangerous oppression from 
the brain ; produce serenity of mind; and in short, give toue, energy, strength, and 
elasticity to all the physical functions. 



REMARKABLE CURES. 


Sib,—I feel truly grateful to the Supreme Being for the great benefit I have derived from the use of your Vegetable 
Restorative Pills. I was upwards of four years afflicted with that dreadful complaint, the Tic-Douloureux, during 
which time many medical gentlemen were applied to, but to no purpose. While in this state, I saw in one of your 
pamphlets a case similar to my own, which had been removed by your Pills, I resolved to give them a trial, and after 
taking two boxes, I began to find relief; and, by persevering for a short time, I was perfectly recovered. For the 
benefit of those who may be suffering from the like complaint, you are at liberty to make this known to the public. 

With gratitude, I am, Sir, yours, &c. Eliza Dickinson. 

Lockington, near Beverley, Jan. 20th, 1814. 


Alice Mangiiam, about Forty years of age, wife of John Maugham, of Wath, near Rotherham, was afflicted with 
ndigestion, loss of appetite, and general debility, for three years. During the last year, a dimness came over her eyes, 
and a dizziness in her head, that she could scarcely see to sew or read. She was advised by a friend to try Worsdell’s 
Vegetable Restorative Pills. She purchased a box, and after taking them a few days, her sight was improved} she 
parted with a great many worms of different sizes and kinds, and, after taking three boxes, she states she was com¬ 
pletely restored, and enjoys better health than she has done for many years. She wishes her case to be made public, 
that others similarly afflicted may apply the same remedy, and be benefited thereby. She will answer all inquiries, 
either personally, or by a pre-paid letter, with stamp enclosed for reply. 


8 s. 6d. 


Sir, —For above three years I have been afflicted with severe Rheumatism. First in my head, and ultimately in 
every part of my body. I was thirteen months unable to move from my bed, and for a long time previously to that I 
was unable to stand or walk. I have had the attention of several doctors, to but little purpose, till hearing of the 
wonderful effects of your Pills, I resolved to try them ; the use of one box afforded considerable relief; and by taking 
seven boxes 1 am perfectly restored. I am now free from pain, and as healthy as 1 ever was in my life. Having 
experienced such great benefit, I feel in duty bound to allow my case to be made known lor the benefit of others 
similarly afflicted. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

Grimshaw Park, Nov. 4th, 1843. Valentine Riley. 


IMPORTANT CAUTION. 

Thii extraordinary medicine having effected cures so astonishing, and, consequently, caused a very ex¬ 
tensive demand, certain unprincipled parties have attempted to palm upon the public, trash of their own 
compounding, under the like or similar name, likely to prove as 
injurious to the system as thegenuine medicine is beneficial. The 
proprietor, therefore,feels it his duty to caution the public against 
being thus imposed upon, by respectfully reminding them that 
Worsdell’s Pills are prepared only by John Kaye, whose name 
is on the Government Stamp, and also a fac-simile of his signa¬ 
ture on the list of Agents, wrapped round each box. Thus— 



Sold in London, at the Depot, 44, Coleman-street ; Hannay and Co., 63, Oxford-street; Hallet, 83, 
P, High Holborn; Johnstone, 68, Cornhill ; Brittain, 11, Paternoster^row; King, 232, Blackfriars’-road ; 

Dordon and Co., 38, Blackman-street, Southwark ; Pratt and Co., 29, Little Newport-street; Metcalfe] 
le. The J 6, Crown-street, Walworth-road ; Eade, 39, Goswell-street. 
t they? n 

Price Is. ljrf., 2s. 9 d., and 4 s. 6d. per Box. 


iwar 

ceipt t 


7or the convenience of those who cannot obtain the Pills in their immediate neighbourhood, we shall be 
py to forward, from our \\ holesale Dcp6t in London, by post, and free of expense, a single Box, on the 
eipt of 1^2rf. in Postage Stamps; or the larger Box, on receiving 2s. 9 d. in Stamps. ° Direct Kaye’s 
holesale Depot, 44, Coleman-street, near the Bank, London, 
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NEW CUIDE TO PARIS. 

Just published, 18mo, 7s. 6d. roan embossed, with a Plan 
of the City j or with 56 Views, 10s. 6d. roan embossed, 

G ALIGNANI’S NEW PARIS 

GUIDE, corrected to the present time, con¬ 
taining a Description of all the Institutions, Public Edi¬ 
fices, &c., of the Capital: Comparative Tables of French 
and English Weights, Money, &c.; French and English 
Customs Duties; Information for Travellers, and a Bank¬ 
ing and Trades’ Directory. With a Description of the 
Environs; the whole carefully verified by personal in¬ 
spection. „ „ 

Paris: A and W. Galignani & Co. London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, & Co. 

Just published, Fifth Thousand, 32mo roan, price Is. 6/. 

P OCKET GUIDE TO COMMER- 

CIaL BOOKKEEPING; a Practical Treatise on 
Merchants’ Accounts by Single and Double Entry, ac¬ 
cording to the latest and most approved systems. By 
Professor Wallace. 

“ Of all the expositions of the principles of Book¬ 
keeping. this is the cheapest, the simplest, and the 
clearest; nothing is put down but what is absolutely 
needed, yet it embraces everything useful in the science.” 
—Berwick Warder. 

N. H. Cotes, 139, Cheapside, London; W. R. 
McPhun, Glasgow; and sold by all Booksellers. 

BOTANY. 

This day is published, price 21., the Eleventh Volume of 
the Small Edition of 

E nglish botany, vois. i to 7 

of the same Work, containing the Flowering 
Plants, price 1 71. 35. 3d.; and Vols. 8, 9, and 10, price 
71 . 115 ., are also ready. The Work will be completed in 
another volume. To be had at the Proprietor’s, Mrs. 
Sowerby’s, No. 3, Mead-place ; and of all Booksellers. 

Just published, price 5s., important to Artists, Authors, 
and Publishers. 

A N IMMENSE SAVING may now 

be effected in the cost of all elaborate and highly- 
finished Prints of all sizes, Maps, Charts, and Illustra¬ 
tions for Books, Periodicals, &c., by the adoption of 
GLYPHOGRAPHY, or Engraved Drawing, full 
particulars, with numerous Illustrations of which, may 
be seen in the Third Edition of a work called Glypho- 

GRAPHY. 

By Edward Palmer, 103, Newgate Street, London, 
and may be had through any Bookseller. 

Second Edition. 

WARD’S COMPANION TO EX- 

VV PERI MENTAL CHEMISTRY; being a Series 
of varied and interesting Experiments, (with the Theory 
and Rationale explained), and performed by means of 
Simple Apparatus. Price 8 d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’- 
court; John Ward, 79, Bishopsgate-street-within. 

S ELTZER WATER, 3s. per dozen, 

sparkling and aerated, landed from the Brunnens, 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, silver-wired over, as pa¬ 
tronised by her Majesty, the principal Clubs and Phy¬ 
sicians. Brighton, and all the British and German 
Waters, both natural and artificial, at the uniform rate 
of 35 . per doz. half pints, 45. 6d. pints, 65 . quarts. Glass 
bottles, 3s. per doz.; stone ditto, Is. 6d. Allowed for 
w hen returned. 

Per doz. 

Farina’s Strongest Eau de Cologne and Laven- s. s. 

der Water.21 

Sherry’s Dinner Wines. 18 to 28 

Superior Old Amontillado Sherry .00 ,, 40 

East India Madeira. 30 ,, 40 

Superior Port (8 years old) . 30 ,, 00 

Light Port.... 18,, 00 

Flocks and Champagnes .. 42 ,, 00 

Moselles and Clarets. 30 ,, 42 

Lopes Principes Cigars. l8pr.lb. 

All orders per post, sent out within one hour.— 
LAMBE & Co., Shippers to the Trade, 11, Great Pres¬ 
cot-street, Minories, 


The 


Alston’s 


Lancet.— Surgery.—Mr. 

Lectures. 

A COURSE OF LECTURES ON i 

OPERATIVE SURGERY,and on numerous DIS- j 

EASES REQUIRING OPERATIONS, by ROBERT 
LISTON. Esq., Surgeon to University College Hospital, 
and Professor of Surgery in University College, London, s 
This COURSE, containing TWENTY-ONE LEC- I 
TURES, will embrace a Description of the OPERA¬ 
TIONS performed in SURGERY. The Lectures will be j 
carefully revised by Mr. LISTON for publication in 1 HE I 
LANCET. The ENGRAVINGS, by Bagg, will be 
numerous, and will be made from Drawings taken under 
the immediate inspection of Mr. Liston. 

THE INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be pub¬ 
lished in THE LANCET of Saturday, the 1st of June. 
The whole Course will be given complete in subsequent 
Numbers. 

The ENLARGED SERIES of THE LANCET, with 
LIEBIG’S ADDRESSES introductory to a Course of 
Lectures on Chemistry, and the price changed iromj 
Eightpence to SIXPENCE, was commenced on Satur- i 
day, 23rd of March last. A Second Edition of No. I has 
been printed, and complete Sets ol the First Nine Nura* • 
bers of the Enlarged Scries are still on sale, and may be 
obtained through all Booksellers and Newsvenders in 
Town or Country. 

PRICE, UNSTAMPED, SIXPENCE ; Stamped, for 
free postage, SEVEN PENCE. 

Monthly Parts, Four Numbers in each Part, 25. 

London: John Churchill. 


On the 1st of June, Wo. I., Price Is., 

With Two Etchings on Steel by R. Cruikshank, j 

TOM RACQUET 

AND Ills 

THREE MAIDEN AUNTS, 

WITH A WORD OR TWO ABOUT 

“THE WHITTLEBURYS.” 


NEVER WERE THERE SUCH TIMES 

as the last twelvemonths by-past; and never were there 
such accidents and incidents—frolicsome and serious— 
as those which befel 
THOMAS RACQUET, ESQ.; 
and never was there such a fellow as Tom for getting 
into all sorts of ridiculous scrapes, and deftly getting out 
again. Aud as to those dear little souls of 

AUNTS OF HIS, 

bless us! what a plague he was to them! How they 
would stand and shake their admonitory fingers, and lec¬ 
ture ; aud how Tom would promise—and promise—and 
promise again, and—forget; and what a fuss they made 
when they found out that he had fallen frightiully in love 
with a ciiRTAiN young lady, and that the certaie 
young lady returned the compliment. Also, alter whal 
comical lashion he was introduced to the Whittieburys ;— 
THE STREET-DOOR KNOCKER TO WIT;i 
and what a riot old Mr. Whittlebury made when he dis. 
covered that Tom wished to confer upon him the style 
and title of Father-in-law ; and how he forthwith, undo 
the circumstances, did that which he should not han 
done, inasmuch as it was very tiresome of him ; and aid 
how Tom, figuratively speaking played a 
GAME AT BOWLS 

with Mr. Ho rack Chuck— a long-legged, cross-grained 
clock-case ol a young fellow,—and thereby came in for 

MORE RUBBERS 

than he either liked, or expected, or knew how to pu 
up with. 

ALL THIS, AND A GREAT DEAL MORE TO 11 

is now for the first time collected and published—whollj 
solely, and entirely for the behoof of an amiable and dty 
cerning public, who, it is hoped, will read the whole wil 
delectation, and pay for the same 

WITH PLEASURE. 

London: Published by Jebbmiah How, 132, Flee 
street. 
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pASTOR OIL.—H. TAYLOR, 

Vy Chemist, 10, Pall-mall, London, has prepared 
Castor Oil in a concentrated form, inclosed in Capsules 
of Gelatine; by which the disagreeable taste of this 
medicine is entirely avoided. Each Capsule is equal to 
a dessert-spoonful of Castor Oil. These are sold in 
boxes, containing twenty-four, at 2s. 6 d. each, and can 
be procured of all respectable Chemists throughout the 
Kingdom. 


H. WALKER'S llilMnessM of Bir 

Nfett.hs rby autiio- Majeity, tad hia /t. 

rity the •• Qukkn’s 'ff 1 ■ flit \ IL I ' r ' nc * AU> ert *n 
Om»,") with the new feiH IMl4n.'! B'MMr relief on coloured 

cjn, art tanly Krounda. They can 

threaded, (eren by Bi ,Vy pf?4 Iff i ,1 1 Ml be sent free by post, 

blind persona,) and Mwil7S M i Mf ;l Ml by any respectable 

work with (p-eat case . .JjftfjlH l(|' dealer, on receipt of 

haring improved l«W 1 H'i ; llpl 13 penny atampe for 
pointe, temper, and 5AV*V'f; +&/■' ‘TlXSiN every nhillinjr value, 
flmah: thev are made Hwkffi HMSSfcj H. Walker’s Hooka 
of every length or and Eyes, Fiah- 

aubetnnee, and for hooka, Steel Pena, 

everv purpose: the Ac. are recommend- 

labele are correct H. WALKER, ed. 

Hon yfaeturer to the Queen, 20, Maiden Jam. Wood Street, London. 


BOOK’S PATENT COATS, 

AND LADIES’ RIDING HABITS. 
CONSTRUCTED 

ON PRINCIPLES AS DIFFERENT AND SUPERIOR 
TO THE OLD MODES AS 
STEAM POWER 

IS TO THAT WHICH IT SUPERSEDES. 

NO 

PRETENSIONS ARE MADE TO CHEAPNESS, 

BUT 

EACH GARMENT IS OF THE MOST COSTLY TEXTURE, 
IMPROVING THE FIGURE, 

AND FITTING WITH INIMITABLE COMFORT 
AND GRACE, AT 
FAIR PRICES FOR CASH ONLY. 

13, CLIFFORD STREET, BOND ST. 


THE CAUSE of BALDNESS DISCOVERED, AND 

A COMPLETE REMEDY AND PREVENTIVE 

FOUND!! 

AFTER TWENTY YEARS' 

AX. close attention to the Hair, EDWARD GRIFFIN 
has proved that Baldness is occasioned by the disease 
called Scurf, which attacks the roots, and persons inclined 
to make their own observations will find, 

1st, that the scurf is first seen at that part of the head 
where the Hair is getting thinner, or falls off. 

2d, that when the top of the head is thickly covered 
with Scurf, the lower parts will be entirely free. 

3d, that after the head is Bald, the Scurf leaves it 
altogether. 

EDWARD GRIFFIN, therefore, having these two 
years discovered a complete preventive to Scurf, has 
succeeded in preventing Baldness, which is always pre¬ 
ceded by it, and offers his AFRICAN BALM as one of 
the most innocent of all applications—an article which 
softens and nourishes the Hair, and from its medicinal 
properties, not only a certain preventive to Scurf, but also 
the very best article that can be used by those who are 
troubled with it, and who, by promptly applying the 
BALM, will prevent the Hair falling. 

In an age w hen deception? of all kinds are practised 
by empirics, there might be some difficulty in inspiring 
the public with confidence j but E. GRIFFIN guarantees 
the effect to be so speedy, as to establish the efficacy of 
his AFRICAN BALM in a few days. 

Prepared and sold by E. GRIFFIN, Hair Cutter, 182, 
Strand, London. Price, 2s. 6d., and in Stopped Bottles, 
3s. 6d. and 6s. Country Agents to be supplied by the 
Tegular wholesale houses: private persons may obtain a 
supply by a post-office order, or, by sending as many 
letter-stamps, will have it immediately forwarded, free 
of cost. 

Sold by the following Agents:—Mr. Clements, Henly* 
on-Thames: Mr. Chubb, Speenhamland, Berks; Mr. 
Lee, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


pHUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

V_y TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. 

Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Safes, Chests, and Boxes, 
form a complete security for Money, Deeds, Plate, Books, 
&c., from Fire and Thieves. Cash Boxes, Despatch 
Boxes, and Japan Boxes, of all dimensions on sale. 

C. CHUBB & SON, 5 7 , St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 

L ADIES’ GOLD NECK CHAINS. 

—THOMAS WEST, Working Goldsmith and 
Jeweller, No. 18, Ludgate-street, next to St. Paul’s, has 
just finished a large stock of the very best (warranted 
London-made) LADIES’ GOLD NECK and GUARD 
CHAINS, at the following low prices:— 

For Plain Patterns. 

Same weight as three sovereigns . * . . 4 0 

Ditto ditto four sovereigns .... 550 

Ditto ditto six sovereigns .... 770 

The very newest Link (various patterns). 

Same weight as five sovereigns. 7 o 

Ditto ditto seven sovereigns «... 990 

Ditto ditto nine sovereigns .... 11110 

These are the weights usually sold, but chains can be 
had of any weight at the same prices, and of either 45 or 
54 inches in length.—T. West, 18, Ludgate-street.— 
Established 50 years. 

BEAUTIFUL WOMEN. 

r T'HE Thorn that veils the Primrose 

J- from our view is not more invidious to Nature 
than superfluous Hair on the Face, Neck, or Arms of 
Beauty. For its removal, Hubert’s Roseate Powder 
stands pre-eminent. Beware of Counterfeits. The 
genuine has been signed G. H. Hogard for the last 40 
years. Sold for the Proprietor, by Hooper, Chemist, 24, 
Russell-street, Covent Garden; and by most Perfumers 
and Medicine Ven dors ; Price 4s., or two in one Parcel, / 

NEW PATENTS. 

B ROCKEDON’S improved 

STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a Sub¬ 
stitute for Corks and Bungs, has, by new and great 
Improvements, become a pure, imperishable, and per¬ 
fect means of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, 
Beer, Spirits, &c. They are cheap and easily applied, 
and the appearance which they now have of fine Cork has 
removed the prejudice against their former dark colour. 
Also DECANTER STOPPERS, to keep Wine which is in 
daily use in perfect condition.—C. Macintosh & Co., 
19, Walbrook, London, and 22 , York-street, Manchester. 

D iseased & healthy lives 

ASSURED.—MEDICAL, INVALID and GE¬ 
NERAL LIFE OFFICE, 25, Pall Mall, London. This 
Office is provided with very accurately constructed Tables, 
by which it can Assure Diseased Lives on Equitable 
Terms. The E.vtru Premium discontinued on restoration 
of the Assured to permanent health. Increased An¬ 
nuities granted on unsotind Lives, the amount varying 
with the particular disease. Members of Consumptive 
Families assured at Equitable Rates.—F. G. P. Nei- 
son, Actuary. 

EASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

TWTESSRS. B. and S. COWVAN’S 

_1_VJL invaluable CANTON-STROP, or QUADRILA¬ 
TERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER, patron¬ 
ized by H. R. H. Prince Albert, renders the opera¬ 
tion of shaving no longer painful to the most tender 
skin. By a very simple process t.hc keenest edge may 
speedily be given to the bluntest razor or penknife. 
B. and S. Cowvan's peculiarly tempered Razors and 
Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are now ex¬ 
hibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence 
the most flattering certificates have been sent, which may 
be seen at the inventors’, B. and S. Cowvan, No. 164 , 
Fenchurch-street, where the Strops, &c„ xnay be ob¬ 
tained, as well as of all respectable perfumers, &c., in 
the United Kingdom, price 6 s. 6 d., 7 s. 6 d., and 9 s. 6d.; 
also may be had, Cowvan’s Canton Razor Strop Paste, at 
6d. and Is. oer packet. The Shaving Powder, Is. 6d, 
per box. 

Caution.—N one are genuine except ,those marked 
and spelt “ B, and 3. Cowvan. 
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Just published, Parts I. and II., to be continued on the 
1st and 15th of each month, 

r T^HE ILLUSTRATED OXFORD 

JL BIBLE. Each Part of this incomparable 4to 
Edition of the Holy Scriptures, will contain Two of the 
finest Historical (Steel) Engravings that art can produce, 
and Three Sheets of the authorised version of the Old 
and New Testaments, printed at Oxford University 
Press, forming the cheapest Illustrated Bible ever pub¬ 
lished, or now publishing. Price One Shilling. 

Sixth Edition of Part I. 

PAYNE’S UNIVERSUM, or Pictorial World, 
contains Four highly-finished Steel Engravings, to be 
continued Monthly, price Is. Part V. just published 
(see Prospectus).— Brain and Payne, English and Ger¬ 
man Booksellers, 12 , Paternoster-row. 

*** A Catalogue of German Books may be had (gratis), 
if by post, 2 d. stamp. 

High School of Glasgow. 

P rospectuses win be forwarded 

in reply to post-paid Applications, addressed to 
Mr. D’Orsey, Master of the English Department in the 
High School, Glasgow. 

a UPERIOR WATCHES, at JONES* 

MANUFACTORY, 338, Strand, opposite Somer¬ 
set House. None but first class productions leave this 
House; and for Principles and Workmanship are speci¬ 
mens of the best efforts of the trade. 

Silver Levers, with Seconds’ Hand and every modern 
improvement, jewelled in 4 holes, warranted not to vary 
more than £ minute per week, 4/. 4a*. ; in Gold Cases, 
12 /. 12 s.; these are without rivals for price. Gold Horizon¬ 
tal Watches for Ladies, eminently beautiful, 61. 6s. Read 
Jones’ Sketch of Watchwork, sent free for a 2d. stamp. 

WATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, 

▼ » Chronometer Makers to the Lords of the Ad" 
miralty.—W. and Son’s Establishment for the Manufac" 
turc of Watches and Clocks is the oldest in London, 
having continued in Cornhill 134 years. An extensive 
Stock for selection, finished with the utmost care, at the 
lowest prices consistent with security for the finest manu¬ 
facture and the maintenance of that reputation for superior 
workmanship which has distinguished their house for so 
many years. Compensated Duplex and Lever Watches, 
to counteract the variations of temperature, upon the 
principle of their Chronometers, to which Government 
awarded the prizes three years in succession: small 
elegant Lever and Horizontal Watches in gold cases, 
engraved or engine-turned, for ladies or gentlemen; 
small flat Silver detached Lever and Horizontal Watches, 
for youths, at very moderate prices; Marine and Pocket 
Chronometers, new and second-hand; ornamental and 
every description of Clocks; Regulators upon the most 
approved principles. Superior workmen are employed 
upon the premises in the repairing department, for 
English and Foreign work. The utmost value allowed 
for old Watches in exchange. Webster and Son’s 
publication, with their Equation Table for the present 
year, will be sent free on the receipt of two postage 
stamps.—74, Cornhill. 

Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks. 

M R. HARRIS, CHRONOMETER 

MAKER TO THE HONOURABLE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY, of 76, Cornhill, has retired from 
business. The Establishment having continued more 
than half a Century, the extensive and superior manu¬ 
factured Stock, consisting of every description of Chro¬ 
nometers, Watches, and Clocks, will be sold considerably 
under the original Cost of Manufacture; the sacrifice, 
though considerable, will be made, as the Stock must 
shortly be removed, the premises being let. The Duplex 
Lever, and small flat Horizontal Watches for Ladies, are 
of the most elegant patterns, and cannot be surpassed 
in accuracy of performance. Small fiat Watches for 
Gentlemen, equally low. The Regulators, Clocks, and 
Dials, with the Chronometers, have the same reduction 
Purchasers are referred to one of the oldest houses in the 
trade for regulation and attention as of their own manu¬ 
facture, free of charge, and with their guarantee. Apply 
76, Cornhill.— May 20 , 1844. ' 3 


M agical effect on 

FLOWERS.— Gardeners' Chronicle, April 27 th. 
“ I cannot speak of POTTER’S LIQUID GUANO 
in adequate terms of praise. I tried it on Hyacinths and 
other Flowers. The effect was magical. My flowers 
were the finest I ever beheld, and they preserved their 
beauty nearly double their usual time.”— W Kidd, 
Hammersmith. Sold by Savory and Moore, 136 , New 
Bond-street; Warners, 28, Cornhill; and by most 
Chemists and Seedsmen. 


R. 


HOWSE’S PINK CHAM- 

• PAGNE, made from the choicest Grapes of the 
Rhine, is equal to the finest Wines of France, and is now 
in splendid condition. Sold by all respectable British 
Wine Merchants in Town, at 2 7s. per dozen (bottles in¬ 
cluded), and in the Country at 30s., Packages Is. per 
dozen. Manufactory, 69 and 70 , Strand. 

A SSAM TEA, the produce of British 

Possessions in the East Indies.—We particularly 
direct attention to the ASSAM TEA recently brought to 
public sale by order of the Assam Company, which for 
richness of flavour, with superabundant strength, sur¬ 
passes all others. Families accustomed to consume the 
finer descriptions of China Tea will find this Tea not only 
produces the most delicious flavour, but will go further 
than any other that can he bought at any price. It is 
peculiarly adapted for watering-places, its extraordinary 
strength and fragrance rendering it the most suitable 
Tea to be used with hard water. Assam Souchong, 5s. 
per pound; Assam young Hyson, 6s. per pound. Packed 
in cases of one pound and upwards, impervious to air.— 
HAWKINS’S Tea Warehouse, 14, Whitechapel High- 


B aldness prevented, by 

COLLEY’S SICILIAN CREAM.—Thirty years’ 
experience as a Hair-cutter, in an extensive connection, 
has fully determined the impracticability of restoring tha 
hair on a bald head, and has equally demonstrated that 
baldness may be prevented, and a fine head of hair ob¬ 
tained, by a regular application of the Sicilian Cream. 
It removes the dandriff, nourishes the roots, and im¬ 
parts a glossy softness to the appearance. — Sold in 
covered jars at 2 s., 3s. 6d., and 5s., at his Perfumery 
Warehouse, 28, Bishopsgate-street Within. 

HT HE PATENT FLEXIBLE VEL- 

J- VET HAT, to be had at PREEDY’S old- 
established shop, 2 , Fleet-street, Temple-bar, London.— 
This is an entirely new invention, and is strongly recom¬ 
mended to the Nobility and the Public, as it completely 
obviates the pressure on the head so justly complained of 
in the former Velvet Hat; is perfectly impervious to the 
perspiration of the head, is ventilated, and is so flexible 
that the most tender forehead can wear it with ease.— 
N.B. Observe the address. 

p OMFORT IN A NIGIIT-CAP!- 

Vy Gentlemen often complain of their inability 1 
keep their caps on all night, which renders them liab 
to colds, deranges and is injurious to their hair, and soi 
the pillow. POWELL’S TEMPLER CAP (register! 
Act 6 and 7 Vic., No. 30), obviates these objection 
keeps on during the night, keeps the hair smooth, ar 
being uniform in substance, dispenses with the wad 1 
roll occasioned by first pulling down and then turning u 
the old night-cap—confessedly the ugliest article a ma 
wears. Fashioned from the coolest to the warmest in; 
terial, it will prove an acquisition in travelling to invalid 
and to those who wear wigs. Half-a-dozen franked to ar 
part of the kingdom on receipt of a Post-office order f< 
7s. 6d .; for stout quality, 10 s. 6d .; for medium, 13s. 6cl. 
and for fine, single caps, Is. 6d., 2 s., and 2 s. 6d. ; in sill 
5s. to 15s. Size of head should be sent, measured roun 
forehead, and round the head, under the chin. Th 
Lady’s Templer Cap, as a sortie de bal ou de l'Open 
or for travelling, is becoming, gent.il, and most com 
fortable. Exchanged if not approved. 

Sold at tfye old-established Hosiery, Glove, and Shii 
Warehouse, and D£p6t de Mode et d’ Utility 102, Nei 
Bond-street. 
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NECESSARY PRECAUTION. 

‘ CONSUMERS OP BRANDY ARE RESPECTFULLY INFORMED, THAT 

J. T. BETTS, JUN., & CO., 

Will not be responsible for any Bottled Brandy that is not protected against fraudulent substitution, by the Patent 
Metallic Capsules, embossed with the words “Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars.” Sold by the most 
respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants, in Town and Country, at 3s. 6d. per bottle, the bottle included. 


[LA®JUS’ ELEOAK1T 

RIDING HABITS. 


Summer Cloth 
Ladies’ Cloth • 
Saxony Cloth 


&StBBaB8B&8E‘’8 

Superfine Dress Coat - 
Extra Saxony, the best that is 
made - - - " - 

Superfine Frock Coat, silk 
facings ... 

Buckskin Trousers - 
Cloth or double-milled Cassi- 
mere ditto - 17s. fid. to 1 

New Patterns, Summer Trou¬ 
sers, 10s. fid. per pr. or 3 pr. 1 10 
Summer Waistcoats, 7s.; or 3, 1 r> 
Splendid Silk Valencia Dress 
Waistcoats, lOs.Cd. each, or 3, 1 10 



BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Skeleton Dresses 
Tunic and Hussar Suits, 
Camlet Cloaks 
Cloth Cloaks 


£0 15 0 
1 10 0 
- 0 8 0 
0 15 6 


Morning Coats and Dressing 
Gowns - 

Petersham Great Coats and 
Pilot P Jackets, bound, and 
Velvet Collar 


0 18 0 


- 1 


Camlet Cloak, lined all through 1 
Cloth Opera Cloak - - 1 

Army Cloth Blue Spanish 
Cloak, 934 yards round - 2 
Super Cloth ditto - - 

Cloth or Tweed Fishing or 
Travelling Trousers 


10 0 

3 0 


- J 13 0 


THE CELEBRITY THE 


CITY CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT 

Has so many years maintained, being the 

HOT WSILEa UMp ©ffiHSAPEST!? MOT1JSIE, 

Bender, any Assurance a* to STYLE and QUALITY unnecessary. The NOBILITY and GENTRY are United to the 

SHOW ROOMS, TO VIEW THE I MMENSE &. SPLEN DIC^STOCK. 

The numerous Applications for 

REGIMENTALS & NAVAL UNIFORMS, 

EXORBITANT CHARGES to which OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY HAVE 
k SO LONG BEEN SUBJECTED. ______ 

CONTRACTS BY THE 

Originated by E. P. D. * SON, are universally adopted by CLERGYMEN and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN, as being MORE REGULAR and ECO¬ 
NOMICAL. THE PRICES ARE THE LOWEST EVER OFFERED.— 

Two Suits per Year, Superfine, 7 7—Extra Saxony, the best that is made, 8 5 
Three Suits per Year, ditto 10 17—Extra Saxony, 

Four Suits per Year, ditto 14 6—Extra Saxony, 

(tiie old suits to be returned.) 


ditto 

ditto 


Capital Shooting Jackets, 21s. The new Waterproof Cloak, 21s. 

COUNTR v GENTLEMEN, 

Preferring their Clothes Fashionably made, at a FI RST-RATE LONDON HOUSE, 
arc respectfully informed, that by a Post-paid Application, they will receive a Pros¬ 
pectus explanatory of the System of Business, Directions for Measurement, and a 
Statement of Prices. Or if Three or Four Gentlemen unite, one of the Travellers 
will be dispatched immediately to wait on them. 

STATE liveries splendidly made. 

Foocman’s Suit of Liveries, £3 3. Scarlet Hunting Coat, £3 3 

3 REET. " 


49 , LOMBARD-SI- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“LA SYLPHIDE” parasol. 



WHICH MAY BE CLOSED INSTANTANEOUSLY, WITHOUT MOVING EITHER HAND. 

The utility and simplicity of this Invention, it is expected, will causo it to be generally adopted, in pre- j 
ference to the inconvenient method of closing Parasols hitherto in use. The extensive orders already I 
received for “La Sylphide,” have enabled the Patentees to submit it to the Public without any addi- I 
tional charge. 


A large assortment of Parasols of other descriptions from Fivo shillings upwards, either for the carriage 
or promenade. 

W. and J. S. aiso beg to call the attention of the Nobility and Gentry to their largo collection of 
RIDING and WALKING CANES, comprising every known variety, with Mountings of the newest and 
most elegant styles; 


Also, to their Assortment 
of 

Ricardos, 
Riding Whips, 
Coursing Canes, 
Hunting Whips, 

&c. &c. 



Their Stock of 
DRIVING WHIPS, 

COMPRISES 

Hollys, Yews, 
Thorns, 

&c. &c.. 

Selected expressly for 
their House by 

Messrs. SKINNERS. 


A large collection of LADIES’ RIDING WHIPS, of superior design, from 5s. to Five Guineas each. 

They respectfully invite an inspection of their selection of SILK UMBRELLAS, particularly those at a 
Guinea , which, for durability and lightness, have been generally approved of> 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

Manufacturers, by Appointment, to H.R.H. Prince Albert, 

140, REGENT STREET. , 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

BEARS TIDINGS OF MARTIN, AND OF MARK, AS WELL AS OF A THIRD PERSON 

NOT QUITE UNKNOWN TO THE READER. EXHIBITS FILIAL PIETY IN AN 

UGLY ASPECT ; AND CASTS A DOUBTFUL RAY OF LIGHT UPON A VERY 

DARK PLACE. 

Tom Pinch and Ruth were sitting at their early breakfast, with the 
window open, and a row of the freshest little plants arranged before it 
on the inside, by Ruth’s own hands ; and Ruth had fastened a sprig of 
geranium in Tom’s button-hole, to make him very smart and summer- 
like for the day (it was obliged to be fastened in, or that dear old Tom 
was certain to lose it) ; and people were crying flowers up and down the 
street; and a blundering bee, who had got himself in between the two 
sashes of the window, was bruising his head against the glass, endea¬ 
vouring to force himself out into the fine morning, and considering 
himself enchanted because he couldn’t do it; and the morning was as 
fine a morning as ever was seen ; and the fragrant air was kissing Ruth 
and rustling about Tom, as if it said, “ How are you, my dears : I came 
all this way on purpose to salute you and it was one of those glad 
times when we form, or ought to form, the wish that every one on earth 
were able to be happy, and catching glimpses of the summer of the 
heart, to feel the beauty of the summer of the year. 

It was even a pleasanter breakfast than usual j and it was always a 
pleasant one. For little Ruth had now two pupils to attend, each three 
times a week, and each two hours at a time ; and besides this, she had 
painted some screens and card-racks, and, unknown to Tom (was there 
ever anything so delightful!) had walked into a certain shop which 
dealt in such articles, after often peeping through the window; and had 
taken courage to ask the mistress of that shop whether she would buy 
them. And the mistress had not only bought them, but had ordered 
more ; and that very morning Ruth had made confession of these facts 
to Tom, and had handed him the money in a little purse she had worked 
expressly for the purpose. They had been in a flutter about this, and 
perhaps had shed a happy tear or two for anything the history knows 
to the contrary; but it w r as all over now; and a brighter face than 
Tom’s, or a brighter face than Ruth’s, the bright sun had not looked on 
since he went to bed last night. 

" My dear girl,” said Tom, coming so abruptly on the subject, that 
he interrupted himself in the act of cutting a slice of bread, and left 
the knife sticking in the loaf, “ what a queer fellow our landlord is ! I 
don’t believe he has been home once, since he got me into that unsatis¬ 
factory scrape. I begin to think he will never come home again. 
What a mysterious life that man does lead, to be sure !” 

“ Very strange. Is it not, Tom !” 

“ Really,” said Tom, “ I hope it is only strange. I hope there may 
be nothing wrong in it. Sometimes I begin to be doubtful of that. I 
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must have an explanation with him,” said Tom, shaking his head as if 
this were a most tremendous threat, “ when I can catch him ! ” 

A short double knock at the door put Tom’s menacing looks to flight, 
and awakened an expression of surprise instead. 

“ Heyday !” said Tom. “ An early hour for visitors ! It must be 
John, I suppose.” 

“ I—I—don’t think it was his knock, Tom,” observed his little sister. 

“ Ho ?” said Tom. “ It surely can’t be my employer, suddenly 
arrived in town ; directed here by Mr. Fips ; and come for the key of the 
office. It’s somebody inquiring for me, I declare! Come in, if you please! ” 

But when the person came in, Tom Pinch, instead of saying “ Did 
you wish to speak with me, sir ] ” or “ My name is Pinch, sir ; what is 
your business, may I ask ]” or addressing him in any such distant terms ; 
cried out, “ Good gracious Heaven ! ” and seized him by both hands, 
with the liveliest manifestations of astonishment and pleasure. 

The visitor was not less moved than Tom himself, and they shook 
hands a great many times, without another word being spoken on either 
side. Tom was the first to find his voice. 

“ Mark Tapley, too !” said Tom, running towards the door, and shak¬ 
ing hands with somebody else. “ My dear Mark, come in. How are 
you, Mark ] He don’t look a day older than he used to do, at the 
Dragon. How are you, Mark !” 

“ Uncommon jolly, sir, thank’ee,” returned Mr. Tapley, all smiles 
and bows. “ I hope I see you w r ell, sir.” 

il Good gracious me 1” cried Tom, patting him tenderly on the back. 
u How delightful it is to hear his old voice again ! My dear Martin, 
sit down. My sister, Martin. Mr. Chuzzlewit, my love. Mark Tapley 
from the Dragon, my dear. Good gracious me, what a surprise this is ! 
Sit down. Lord bless me l” 

Tom was in such a state of excitement that he couldn’t keep himself 
still for a moment, but was constantly running between Mark and 
Martin, shaking hands with them alternately, and presenting them over 
and over again to his sister. 

“ I remember the day we parted, Martin, as well as if it were yester¬ 
day,” said Tom. “ What a day it was ! and what a passion you were 
in ! And don’t you remember my overtaking you in the road that 
morning, Mark, when I was going to Salisbury in the gig to fetch him, 
and you were looking out for a situation ] And don’t you recollect 
the dinner we had at Salisbury, Martin, with John Westlock, eh] 
Good gracious me! Buth, my dear, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Mark Tapley, 
my love, from the Dragon. More cups and saucers, if you please. 
Bless my soul, how glad I am to see you both ! ” 

And then Tom (as John Westlock had done on his arrival) ran off to 
the loaf to cut some bread and butter for them; and before he had 
spread a single slice, remembered something else, and came running 
back again to tell it; and then he shook hands with them again ; and 
then he introduced his sister again ; and then he did everything he had 
done already all over again ; and nothing Tom could do, and nothing 
Tom could say, w r as half sufficient to express his joy at their safe return. 
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Mr. Tapley was the first to resume his composure: In a very short 
space of time, he was discovered to have somehow installed himself in 
office as waiter, or attendant upon the party; a fact which was first 
suggested to them by his temporary absence in the kitchen, and speedy 
return with a kettle of boiling water, from which he replenished the 
tea-pot with a self-possession that was quite his own. 

“ Sit down, and take your breakfast, Mark,” said Tom. “ Make him 
sit down and take his breakfast, Martin.” 

“ Oh ! I gave him up, long ago, as incorrigible,” Martin replied. 
“ He takes his own way, Tom. You would excuse him, Miss Pinch, if 
you knew his value.” 

“ She knows it, bless you ! ” said Tom. “I have told her all about 
Mark Tapley. Have I not, Ruth % ” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“Not all,” returned Martin, in a low voice. “The best of Mark 
Tapley is only known to one man, Tom; and but for Mark he would 
hardly be alive to tell it.” 

“Mark!” said Tom Pinch, energetically: “If you don’t sit down 
this minute, I’ll swear at you ! ” 

“Well, sir,” returned Mr. Tapley, “sooner than you should do that, 
I’ll com-ply. It’s a considerable invasion of a man’s jollity to be made 
so partickler welcome, but a Werb is a word as signifies to be, to do, or 
to suffer (which is all the grammar, and enough too, as ever I wos 
taught); and if there’s a Werb alive, I’m it. Por I’m always a bein’, 
sometimes a doin’, and continually a sufferin’.” 

“Not jolly yet ? ” asked Tom, with a smile. 

“ Why, I was rather so, over the water, sir,” returned Mr. Tapley; 
“and not entirely without credit. But Human Natur’ is in a conspiracy 
again’ me; I cant get on. I shall have to leave it in my will, sir, to 
be wrote upon my tomb : ‘ He was a man as might have come out 
strong if he could have got a chance. But it was denied him.’ ” 

Mr. Tapley took this occasion of looking about him with a grin, and 
subsequently attacking the breakfast, with an appetite not at all 
expressive of blighted hopes, or insurmountable despondency. 

In the meanwhile, Martin drew his chair a little nearer to Tom and 
Lis sister, and related to them what had passed at Mr. Pecksniff’s house ; 
adding in few words a general summary of the distresses and disap¬ 
pointments he had undergone since he left England. 

“ For your faithful stewardship in the trust I left with you, Tom,” 
he said, “ and for all your goodness and disinterestedness, I can never 
thank you enough. When I add Mary’s thanks to mine-” 

Ah, Tom ! The blood retreated from his cheeks, and came rushing 
back, so violently, that it was pain to feel it; ease though, ease to 
the aching of his wounded heart. 

“ When I add Mary’s thanks to mine,” said Martin, “ I have made 
the only poor acknowledgment it is in our power to offer; but if you 
knew how much we feel, Tom, you would set some store by it, I am 
sure.” 

And if they had known how much Tom felt—but that no human 
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creature ever knew—they would have set some store by him. Indeed 
they would. 

Tom changed the topic of discourse. He was sorry he could not 
pursue it, as it gave Martin pleasure ; but he was unable, at that 
moment. No drop of envy or bitterness was in his soul; but he could 
not master the firm utterance of her name. 

He inquired what Martin’s projects were. 

“ No longer to make your fortune, Tom,” said Martin, “ but to try to 
live. I tried that once in London, Tom ; and failed. If you will give 
me the benefit of your advice and friendly counsel, I may succeed better 
under your guidance ; I will do anything, Tom ; anything ; to gain a 
livelihood by my own exertions. My hopes do not soar above that, now.” 

High-hearted, noble Tom ! Sorry to find the pride of his old com¬ 
panion humbled, and to hear him speaking in this altered strain ; at 
once, at once, he drove from his breast the inability to contend with its 
deep emotions, and spoke out bravely. 

“ Your hopes do not soar above that ! ” cried Tom. “ Yes they do. 
How can you talk so! They soar up to the time when you will be 
happy with her, Martin. They soar up to the time when you will be 
able to claim her, Martin. They soar up to the time when you will not 
be able to believe that you were ever cast down in spirit, or poor in 
pocket, Martin. Advice and friendly counsel ! Why, of course. But 
you shall have better advice and counsel (though you cannot have more 
friendly) than mine. You shall consult John Westlock. We’ll go 
there immediately. It is yet so early, that I shall have time to take 
you to his chambers before I go to business ; they are in my way ; 
and I can leave you there, to talk over your affairs with him. Bo come 
along. Come along. I am a man of occupation now, you know,” said 
Tom, with his pleasantest smile; “ and have no time to lose. Your 
hopes don’t soar higher than that ? I dare say they don’t. I know you, 
pretty well. They ’ll be soaring out of sight soon, Martin, and leaving 
all the rest of us leagues behind.” 

“ Ay! But I may be a little changed,” said Martin, “ since you 
knew me pretty well, Tom.” 

“ What nonsense!” exclaimed Tom. “ Why should you be changed? 
You talk as if you were an old man. I never heard such a fellow ! 
Come to John Westlock’s, come. Come along, Mark Tapley. It’s 
Mark’s doing, I have no doubt; and it serves you right for having 
such a grumbler for your companion.” 

“There’s no credit to be got through being jolly with you, Mr. 
Pinch, anyways,” said Mark, with his face all wrinkled up with grins. 
“ A parish doctor might be jolly with you. There’s nothing short of 
goin’ to the U-nited States for a second trip, as would make it at all 
creditable to be jolly, arter seein’ you again ! ” 

Tom laughed, and taking leave of hi3 sister, hurried Mark and 
Martin out into the street, and away to John Westlock’s by the nearest 
road; for his hour of business was very near at hand, and he prided 
himself on always being exact to his time. 

John Westlock was at home, but, strange to say, was rather embar- 
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rassed to see them ; and when Tom was about to go into the room where 
he was breakfasting, said he had a stranger there. It appeared to be a 
mysterious stranger, for John shut that door as he said it, and led them 
into the next room. 

He was very much delighted, though, to see Mark Tapley; and 
received Martin with his own frank courtesy. But Martin felt that he 
did not inspire John Westlock with any unusual interest ; and twice or 
thrice observed that he looked at Tom Pinch doubtfully; not to say 
compassionately. He thought, and blushed to think, that he knew the 
cause of this. 

“ I apprehend you are engaged,” said Martin, when Tom had 
announced the purport of their visit. “ If you will allow me to come 
again at your own time, I shall be glad to do so.” 

“ I am engaged,” replied John, with some reluctance ; “ but the matter 
on which I am engaged is one, to say the truth, more immediately 
demanding your knowledge than mine.” 

“ Indeed ! ” cried Martin. 

“ It relates to a member of your family, and is of a serious nature. 
If you will have the kindness to remain here, it will be a satisfaction to 
me to have it privately communicated to you, in order that you may 
judge of its importance for yourself.” 

“ And in the meantime,” said Tom, “ I must really take myself off, 
without any further ceremony.” 

“ Is your business so very particular,” asked Martin, “ that you 
cannot remain with us for half an hour ? I wish you could. What is 
your business, Tom'!” 

It was Tom’s turn to be embarrassed, now : but he plainly said, after 
a little hesitation : 

“ Why, I am not at liberty to say what it is, Martin : though I hope 
soon to be in a condition to do so, and am aware of no other reason to 
prevent my doing so now, than the request of my employer. It’s an 
awkward position to be placed in,” said Tom, with an uneasy sense of 
seeming to doubt his friend, “ as I feel every day; but I really cannot 
help it, can I, John?” 

John Westlock replied in the negative ; and Martin, expressing him¬ 
self perfectly satisfied, begged them not to say another word : though he 
could not help wondering very much, what curious office Tom held, and 
why he was so secret, and embarrassed, and unlike himself, in reference 
to it. Nor could he help reverting to it, in his own mind, several times 
after Tom went away, which he did as soon as this conversation was 
ended ; taking Mr. Tapley with him, who, as he laughingly said, might 
accompany him as far as Fleet-street, without injury. 

“ And what do you mean to do, Mark ? ” asked Tom, as they walked 
on together. 

“Mean to do, sir?” returned Mr. Tapley. 

“ Ay. What course of life do you mean to pursue ? ” 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Tapley. “ The fact is, that I have been a-thinking 
rather, of the matrimonial line, sir.” 

“ You don’t say so, Mark ! ” cried Tom. 
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“ Yes, sir. I ’ve been a-turnin’ of it over.” 

“ And who is the lady, Mark h ” 

“ The which, sir ? ” said Mr. Tapley. 

“ The lady. Come ! You know what I said,” replied Tom, laughing, 
“ as well as I do ! ” 

Mr. Tapley suppressed his own inclination to laugh ; and, with one of 
his most whimsically-twisted looks, replied, 

“ You couldn't guess I suppose, Mr. Pinch % ” 

“ How is it possible ? ” said Tom. “ I don’t know any of your 
flames, Mark. Except Mrs. Lupin, indeed.” 

“ Well, sir ! ” retorted Mr. Tapley. “ And supposing it was her ! ” 
Tom stopping in the street to look at him, Mr. Tapley for a moment 
presented to his view, an utterly stolid and expressionless face : a perfect 
dead wall of countenance. But opening window after window in it, with 
astonishing rapidity, and lighting them all up as for a general illumina¬ 
tion, he repeated : 

“ Supposin’, for the sake of argument, as it was her, sir ! ” 

“ Why, I thought such a connexion wouldn’t suit you, Mark, on any 
terms ! ” cried Tom. 

“ Well sir, I used to think so myself, once,” said Mark. “ But I an’t 
so clear about it now. A dear, sweet creetur, sir ! ” 

“ A dear, sweet creature ? To be sure she is,” cried Tom. “ But she 
always was a dear sweet creature, was she not ? ” 

“ IF as she not! ” assented Mr. Tapley. 

“ Then why on earth didn’t you marry her at first, Mark, instead of 
wandering abroad : and losing all this time, and leaving her alone by 
herself : liable to be courted by other people h ” 

“ Why, sir,” retorted Mr. Tapley, in a spirit of unbounded confidence, 
“ I ’ll tell you how it come about. You know me, Mr. Pinch, sir; there 
an’t a gentleman alive as knows me better. You’re acquainted with 
my constitution, and you ’re acquainted with my weakness. My consti¬ 
tution is, to be jolly; and my weakness is, to wish to find a credit in it. 
Wery good, sir. In this state of mind, I gets a notion in my head that 
she looks on me with a eye of—with what you may call a favourable 
sort of eye in fact,” said Mr. Tapley, with modest hesitation. 

“ No doubt,” replied Tom. “ We knew that perfectly well when we 
spoke on this subject long ago ; before you left the Dragon.” 

Mr. Tapley nodded assent. “ Well sir ! But bein’ at that time full 
of hopeful wisions, I arrives at the con-clusion that no credit is to be got 
out of such a way of life as that, where everything agreeable would be 
ready to one’s hand. Lookin’ on the bright side of human life in short, 
one of my hopeful wisions is, that there’s a deal of misery a-waitin’ for 
me ; in the midst of which I may come out tolerable strong, and be jolly 
under circumstances as reflects some credit. I goes into the world sir, 
wery boyant, and I tries this. I goes aboard ship first, and wery soon 
discovers (by the ease with which I’m jolly, mind you) as there’s no^ 
credit to be got there. I might have took warning by this, and gave it 
up ; but I didn’t. I gets to the U-nited States ; and then I do begin, 
I won’t deny it, to feel some little credit in sustaining my spirits. What 
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follows ? Jest as I’m beginning to come out, and am a treadin’ on the 
werge, my master deceives me.” 

“ Deceives you ! ” cried Tom. 

u Swindles me,” retorted Mr. Tapley, with a beaming face. u Turns 
his back on ev’ry thing as made his service a creditable one, and leaves 
me, high and dry, without a leg to stand upon. In which state, I 
returns home. Wery good. Then all my hopeful wisions bein’ crushed ; 
and findin’ that there an’t no credit for me nowhere ; I abandons myself 
to despair, and says, ‘ Let me do that as has the least credit in it, of all; 
marry a dear, sweet creetur, as is wery fond of me : me being, at the 
same time, wery fond of her : lead a happy life; and struggle no more 
again’ the blight which settles on my prospects.” 

“ If your philosophy, Mark,” said Tom, who laughed heartily at this 
speech, “ be the oddest I ever heard of, it is not the least wise. Mrs. Lupin 
has said ‘ yes,’ of course ? ” 

“ Why, no, sir,” replied Mr. Tapley; “ she hasn’t gone so far as that 
yet. Which I attribute principally to my not havin’ asked her. But we 
was wery agreeable together—comfortable, I may say—the night I come 
home. It’s all right, sir.” 

“ Well! ” said Tom, stopping at the Temple Gate. “I wish you joy, 
Mark, with all my heart. I shall see you again to-day, I dare say. 
Good-bye for the present.” 

“ Good-bye, sir ! Good-bye, Mr. Pinch,” he added, by way of 
soliloquy, as he stood looking after him. “ Although you are a 
damper to a honorable ambition. You little think it, but you was the 
first to dash my hopes. Pecksniff would have built me up for life, but 
your sweet temper pulled me down. Good-bye Mr. Pinch ! ” 

While these confidences were interchanged between Tom Pinch and 
Mark, Martin and John Westlock were very differently engaged. They 
were no sooner left alone together than Martin said, with an effort he 
could not disguise : 

“ Mr. Westlock, we have met only once before, but you have known 
Tom a long while, and that seems to render you familiar to me. I 
cannot talk freely with you on any subject unless I relieve my mind of 
what oppresses it just now. I see with pain that you so far mistrust 
me that you think me likely to impose on Tom’s regardlessness of 
himself, or on his kind nature, or some of his good qualities.” 

“ I had no intention,” replied John, “ of conveying any such impres¬ 
sion to you, and am exceedingly sorry to have done so.” 

“ But you entertain it h ” said Martin. 

“ You ask me so pointedly and directly,” returned the other, “ that I 
cannot deny the having accustomed myself to regard you as one who, 
not in wantonness but in mere thoughtlessness of character, did not 
sufficiently consider his nature and did not quite treat it as it deserves 
to be treated. It is much easier to slight than to appreciate Tom Pinch.” 

This was not said warmly, but was energetically spoken too ; for 
there was no subject in the world (but one) on which the speaker felt 
so strongly. 

“I grew into the knowledge of Tom,” he pursued, “as I grew 
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towards manhood; and I have learned to love him as something 
infinitely better than myself. I did not think that you understood 
him when we met before. I did not think that you greatly cared to 
understand him. The instances of this which I observed in you, were, 
like my opportunities for observation, very trivial; and were very 
harmless I dare say. But they were not agreeable to me, and they 
forced themselves upon me; for I was not upon the watch for them, 
believe me. You will say,” added John, with a smile, as he subsided 
into more of his accustomed manner, “ that I am not by any means 
agreeable to you. I can only assure you, in reply, that I would not 
have originated this topic on any account.” 

“ I originated it,” said Martin ; “ and so far from having any com¬ 
plaint to make against you, highly esteem the friendship you entertain 
for Tom, and the very many proofs you have given him of it. Why 
should I endeavour to conceal from you :” he coloured deeply though : 
u that I neither understood him nor cared to understand him when I 
was his companion ; and that I am very truly sorry for it now!” 

It was so sincerely said, at once so modestly and manfully, that John 
offered him his hand as if he had not done so before ; and Martin 
giving his in the same open spirit, all constraint between the young 
men vanished. 

“ Now pray,” said John, when I tire your patience very much in 
what I am going to say, recollect that it has an end to it, and that the 
end is the point of the story.” 

With this preface, he related all the circumstances connected with his 
having presided over the illness and slow recovery of the patient at the 
Bull; and tacked on to the skirts of that narrative Tom’s own account of 
the business on the wharf. Martin was not a little puzzled when he 
came to an end, for the two stories seemed to have no connexion with 
each other, and to leave him, as the phrase is, all abroad. 

u If you will excuse me for one moment,” said John, rising, u I will 
beg you almost immediately to come into the next room.” 

Upon that, he left Martin to himself, in a state of considerable 
astonishment; and soon came back again to fulfil his promise. Accom¬ 
panying him into the next room, Martin found there a third person ; no 
doubt the stranger of whom his host had spoken when Tom Pinch 
introduced him. 

He was a young man; with deep black hair and eyes. He was gaunt 
and pale ; and evidently had not long recovered from a severe illness. He 
stood as Martin entered, but sat again at John’s desire. His eyes were 
cast downward ; and but for one glance at them both, half in humilia¬ 
tion and half in entreaty, he kept them so, and sat quite still and silent. 

“ This person’s name is Lewsome,” said John Westlock, “whom I 
have mentioned to you as having been seized with illness at the inn 
near here, and undergone so much. He has had a very hard time 
of it, ever since he began to recover; but as you see he is now doing 
well.” 

As he did not move or speak, and John Westlock made a pause, 
Martin, not knowing what to say, said that he was glad to hear it/ 
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“ The short statement that I wish you to hear from his own lips, 
Mr. Chuzzlewit,” John pursued : looking attentively at him, and not 
at Martin : “ he made to me for the first time yesterday, and repeated 
to me this morning, without the least variation of any essential parti¬ 
cular. I have already told you that he informed me before he was 
removed from the Inn, that he had a secret to disclose to me which lay 
heavy on his mind. But fluctuating between sickness and health ; and 
between his desire to relieve himself of it, and his dread of involving 
himself by revealing it; he has, until yesterday, avoided the disclosure. 
I never pressed him for it (having no idea of its weight or import, or 
of my right to do so), until within a few days past; when under¬ 
standing from him, on his own voluntary avowal, in a letter from the 
country, that it related to a person whose name was Jonas Chuzzlewit; 
and thinking that it might throw some light on that little mystery 
which made Tom anxious now and then; I urged the point upon him, 
and heard his statement as you will now, from his own lips. It is due 
to him to say, that in the apprehension of death, he committed it to 
writing sometime since, and folded it in a sealed paper, addressed 
to me; which he could not resolve, however, to place of his own act 
in my hands. He has the paper in his breast, I believe, at this 
moment.” 

The young man touched it hastily ; in corroboration of the fact. 

“ It will be well to leave that in our charge, perhaps,” said John. 
“ But do not mind it now.” 

As he said this, he held up his hand to bespeak Martin’s attention. 
It was already fixed upon the man before him, who, after a short 
silence said, in a low, weak, hollow voice : 

“ What relation was Mr. Anthony Chuzzlewit, who—” 

“—Who died—to me ? ” said Martin. “ He was my grandfather’s 
brother.” 

“ I fear he was made away with. Murdered ! ” 

“ My God ! ” said Martin. “ By whom ] ” 

The young man, Lewsome, looked up in his face, and casting down 
his eyes again, replied : 

“ I fear, by me.” 

“ By you ? ” cried Martin. 

“ Not by my act, but I fear by my means.” 

“ Speak out!” said Martin, “and speak the truth.” 

“ I fear this is the truth.” 

Martin was about to interrupt him again, but John Westlock saying 
softly, “ Let him tell his story in his own way,” Lewsome went on thus : 

“ I have been bred a surgeon, and for the last few years have served 
a general practitioner in the city, as his assistant. While I was in his 
employment I became acquainted with Jonas Chuzzlewit. He is the 
principal in this deed.” 

“ What do you mean V 1 demanded Martin, sternly. “Do you know 
he is the son of the old man of whom you have spoken V 1 

“ I do,” he answered. 

He remained silent for some moments; when he resumed at the point 
where he had left off. 
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“ I have reason to know it; for I have often heard him wish his old 
father dead, and complain of his being wearisome to him, and a drag 
upon him. He was in the habit of doing so, at a place of meeting we 
had : three or four of us : at night. There was no good in the place, 
you may suppose, when you hear that he was the chief of the party. 
I wish I had died myself, and never seen it! ” 

He stopped again; and again resumed as before. 

“ We met to drink and game ; not for large sums, but for sums that 
were large to us. He generally won. Whether or no, he lent money 
at interest to those who lost; and in this way, though I think we all 
secretly hated him, he came to be the master of us. To propitiate him, 
we made a jest of his father: it began with his debtors ; I was one : 
and we used to toast a quicker journey to the old man, and a swift 
inheritance to the young one.” 

He paused again. 

“ One night he came there in a very bad humour. He had been 
greatly tried, he said, by the pld man that day. He and I were 
alone together ; and he angrily told me, that the old man was in his 
second childhood; that he was weak, imbecile, and drivelling; as unbear¬ 
able to himself as he was to other people ; and that it would be a charity 
to put him out of the way. He swore that he had often thought of 
mixing something with the stuff he took for his cough, which should 
help him to die easily. People were sometimes smothered who were 
bitten by mad dogs, he said ; and why not help these lingering old men 
out of their troubles too ? He looked full at me as he said so, and I 
looked full at him ; but it went no farther that night.” 

He stopped once more, and was silent for so long an interval, that 
John Westlock said “ Go on.” Martin had never removed his eyes 
from his face, but was so absorbed in horror and astonishment, that ho 
could not speak. 

“ It may have been a week after that, or it may have been less, or 
more : the matter was in my mind all the time, but I cannot recollect 
the time, as I should any other period : when he spoke to me again. 
We were alone then, too ; being there before the usual hour of assembling. 

, There was no appointment between us ; but I think I went there to 
meet him, and I know he came there to meet me. He was there first. 
He was reading a newspaper when I went in, and nodded to me without 
looking up, or leaving off reading. I sat down opposite and close to 
him. He said, immediately, that he wanted me to get him some of two 
sorts of drugs. One that was instantaneous in its effect; of which he 
wanted very little. One that was slow, and not suspicious in appear¬ 
ance ; of which he wanted more. While he was speaking to me he 
still read the newspaper. He said ‘ Drugs/ and never used any other 
word. Neither did I.” 

“This all agrees with what I have heard before,” observed John 
Westlock. 

“ I asked him what he wanted them for h He said for no harm ; to 
physic cats ; what did it matter to me ? I was going out to a distant 
colony (I had recently got the appointment, which, as Mr. Westlock 
knows, I have since lost by my sickness, and which was my only hope 
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of salvation from rain), and what did it matter to me ? He could get 
them without my aid at half a hundred places, hut not so easily as he 
could get them of me. This was true. He might not want them at 
all, he said, and he had no present idea of using them ; but he wished 
to have them by him. All this time he still read the newspaper. We 
talked about the price. He was to forgive me a small debt—I was 
quite in his power—and to pay me five pounds ; and there the matter 
dropped, through others coming in. But next night, under exactly 
similar circumstances, I gave him the drugs, on his saying I was a fool 
to think that he should ever use them for any harm ; and he gave me 
the money. We have never met since. I only know that the poor old 
father died soon afterwards : just as he would have died from this cause : 
and that I have undergone, and suffer now, intolerable misery. Nothing,” 
he added, stretching out his hands, “ can paint my misery ! It is well 
deserved, but nothing can paint it.” 

With that he hung his head, and said no more. Wasted and 
wretched, he was not a creature upon whom to heap reproaches that 
were unavailing. 

“ Let him remain at hand,” said Martin, turning from him; “ hut 
out of sight, in Heaven’s name ! ” 

“ He will remain here,” John whispered. 11 Come with me!” Softly 
turning the key upon him as they went out, he conducted Martin into 
the adjoining room, in which they had been before. 

Martin was so amazed, so shocked, and confounded by what he had 
heard, that it was some time before he could reduce it to any order in 
his mind, or could sufficiently comprehend the bearing of one part upon 
another, to take in all the details at one view. When he at length had 
the whole narrative clearly before him, John Westlock went on to point 
out the great probability of the guilt of Jonas being known to other 
people, who traded in it for their own benefit, and who were by such 
means able to exert that control over him which Tom Pinch had acci¬ 
dentally witnessed, and unconsciously assisted. This appeared so plain, 
that they agreed upon it without difficulty; but instead of deriving the 
least assistance from this source, they found that it embarrassed them 
the more. 

They knew nothing of the real parties, who possessed this power. 
The only person before them was Tom's landlord. They had no right 
to question Tom's landlord, even if they could find him, which, according 
to Tom's account, it would not be easy to do. And granting that they 
did question him, and he answered (which was taking a good deal for 
granted), he had only to say, with reference to the adventure on the 
wharf, that he had been sent from such and such a place to summon 
Jonas back on urgent business, and there was an end of it. 

Besides, there was the great difficulty and responsibility of moving 
at all in the matter. Lewsome's story might be false ; in his wretched 
state it might be greatly heightened by a diseased brain ; or admitting 
it to be entirely true, the old man might have died a natural death. Mr. 
Pecksniff had been there at the time ; as Tom immediately remembered, 
when he came back in the afternoon, and shared their counsels; and 
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there had been no secrecy about it. Martin’s grandfather was of right 
the person to decide upon the course that should be taken; but to get 
at his views would be impossible, for Mr. Pecksniff’s views were certain 
to be his. And the nature of Mr. Pecksniff’s views in reference to his 
own son-in-law, might be easily reckoned upon. 

Apart from these considerations, Martin could not endure the thought 
of seeming to grasp at this unnatural charge against his relative, and 
using it as a stepping-stone to his grandfather’s favour. But that he 
would seem to do so, if he presented himself before his grandfather in 
Mr. Pecksniffs house again, for the purpose of declaring it; and that 
Mr. Pecksniff, of all men, would represent his conduct in that despicable 
light; he perfectly well knew. On the other hand, to be in possession 
of such a statement, and to take no measures of further inquiry in 
reference to it, was tantamount to being a partner in the guilt it pro¬ 
fessed to disclose. 

In a word, they were wholly unable to discover any outlet from this 
maze of difficulty, which did not lie through some perplexed and 
entangled thicket. And although Mr. Tapley was promptly taken into 
their confidence; and the fertile imagination of that gentleman suggested 
many bold expedients, which, to do him justice, he was quite ready to 
carry into instant operation on his own personal responsibility; still, 
’bating the general zeal of Mr. Tapley’s nature, nothing was made parti¬ 
cularly clearer by these offers of service. 

It was in this position of affairs that Tom’s account of the strange 
behaviour of the decayed clerk, upon the night of the tea-party, became 
of great moment, and finally convinced them that to arrive at a more 
accurate knowledge of the workings of that old man’s mind and memory, 
would be to take a most important stride in their pursuit of the truth. 
So, having first satisfied themselves that no communication had ever 
taken place between Lewsome and Mr. Chuffey (which would have 
accounted at once for any suspicions the latter might entertain), they 
unanimously resolved that the old clerk was the man they wanted. 

But like the unanimous resolution of a public meeting ; wffiich will 
oftentimes declare that this or that grievance is not to be borne a 
moment longer, which is nevertheless borne for a century or two after¬ 
wards, without any modification; they only reached in this the conclu¬ 
sion that they were all of one mind. For it was one thing to want Mr. 
Chuffey, and another thing to get at him; and to do that without 
alarming him, or without alarming Jonas, or without being discomfited 
by the difficulty of striking, in an instrument so out of tune and so 
unused, the note they sought, was an end as far from their reach as 
ever. 

The question then became, who of those about the old clerk had had 
most influence with him, that night] Tom said his young mistress 
clearly. But Tom and all of them shrunk from the thought of entrap¬ 
ping her, and making her the innocent means of bringing retribution on 
her cruel husband. Was there nobody else ] Why yes. In a very 
different way, Tom said, he was influenced by Mrs. Gamp, the nurse : 
who had once had the controul of him as he understood, for some time. 
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They caught at this immediately. Here was a new way out, developed 
in a quarter until then overlooked. John Westlock knew Mrs. Gamp \ 
he had given her employment; he was acquainted with her place of 
residence : for that good lady had obligingly furnished him, at parting, 
with a pack of her professional cards for general distribution. It was 
decided that Mrs. Gamp should be approached with caution, but ap¬ 
proached without delay \ and that the depths of that discreet matron s 
knowledge of Mr. Chuffey, and means of bringing them, or one of them, 
into communication with him, should be carefully sounded. 

On this service, Martin and John Westlock determined to proceed 
that night; waiting on Mrs. Gamp first, at her lodgings; and taking 
their chance of finding her in the repose of private life, or of having to 
seek her out, elsewhere, in the exercise of her professional duties. 
Tom returned home, that he might lose no opportunity of having an 
interview with Nadgett, by being absent in the event of his re¬ 
appearance. And Mr. Tapley remained (by his own particular desire) 
for the time being in Furnival’s Inn, to look after Lewsome ; who might 
safely have been left to himself, however, for any thought he seemed to 
entertain of giving them the slip. 

But before they parted on their several errands, they caused him to 
read aloud, in the presence of them all, the paper which he had about 
him, and the declaration he had attached to it, which was to the effect, 
that he had written it voluntarily, in the fear of death, and in the 
torture of his mind. And when he had done so, they all signed it, and 
taking it from him, of his free will, locked it in a place of safety. 

Martin also wrote, by John’s advice, a letter to the trustees of the 
famous Grammar School, boldly claiming the successful design as his, 
and charging Mr. Pecksniff with the fraud he had committed. In this 
proceeding also John was hotly interested: observing with his usual 
irreverence, that Mr. Pecksniff had been a successful rascal all his life 
through, and that it would be a lasting source of happiness to him 
(John) if he could help to do him justice in the smallest particular. 

A busy day! But Martin had no lodgings yet; so when these matters 
were disposed of, he excused himself from dining with John Westlock 
and was fain to wander out alone, and look for some. He succeeded 
after great trouble, in engaging two garrets for himself and Mark, 
situated in a court in the Strand, not far from Temple Bar. Their 
luggage, which was waiting for them at a coach-office, he conveyed 
to this new place of refuge \ and it was with a glow of satisfaction, which 
as a selfish man he never could have known and never had, that : 
thinking how much pains and trouble he had saved Mark, and how 
pleased and astonished Mark would be : he afterwards walkedup and 
down, in the Temple, eating a meat-pie for his dinner. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

IN WHICH MRS. HARRIS, ASSISTED BY A TEAPOT, IS THE CAUSE OF A 
DIVISION BETWEEN FRIENDS. 

Mrs. Camp’s apartment in Kingsgate-street, High Holborn, wore, 
metaphorically speaking, a robe of state. It was swept and garnished 
for the reception of a visitor. That visitor was Betsey Prig : Mrs. Prig 
of Bartlemy’s; or as some said Barklemy’s, or as some said Bard- 
lemy’s : for by all these endearing and familiar appellations, had the 
hospital of Saint Bartholomew become a household word among the 
•sisterhood which Betsey Prig adorned. 

Mrs. Gamp’s apartment was not a spacious one, but, to a contented 
mind a closet is a palace ; and the first-floor front at Mr. Sweedlepipe’s 
may have been, in the imagination of Mrs. Gamp, a stately pile. If it 
were not exactly that, to restless intellects, it at least comprised as much 
accommodation as any person, not sanguine to insanity, could have 
looked for, in a room of its dimensions. For only keep the bedstead 
always in your mind \ and you were safe. That was the grand secret. 
Remembering the bedstead, you might even stoop to look under the 
little round table for anything you had dropped, without hurting your¬ 
self much against the chest of drawers, or qualifying as a patient of 
Saint Bartholomew, by falling into the fire. 

Visitors were much assisted in their cautious efforts to preserve an 
unflagging recollection of this piece of furniture, by its size : which was 
great. It was not a turn-up bedstead, nor yet a French bedstead, nor 
yet a four-post bedstead, but what is poetically called, a tent: the sack¬ 
ing whereof, was low and bulgy, insomuch that Mrs. Gamp’s box would 
not go under it, but stopped half way, in a manner which while it did 
violence to the reason, likewise endangered the legs, of a stranger. The 
frame too, which would have supported the canopy and hangings if 
there had been any, was ornamented with divers pippins carved in 
timber, which on the slightest provocation and frequently on none at 
all, came tumbling down; harrassing the peaceful guest with inexpli¬ 
cable terrors. 

The bed itself was decorated with a patchwork quilt of great anti¬ 
quity ; and at the upper end, upon the side nearest to the door, hung a 
scanty curtain of blue check, which prevented the Zephyrs that were 
abroad in Kingsgate-street from visiting Mrs. Gamp’s head too roughly. 
Some rusty gowns and other articles of that lady’s wardrobe depended 
from the posts ; and these had so adapted themselves by long usage 
to her figure, that more than one impatient husband coming in preci¬ 
pitately, at about the time of twilight, had been for an instant stricken 
dumb by the supposed discovery that Mrs. Gamp had hanged herself. 
One gentleman, coming on the usual hasty errand, had said indeed, that 
they looked like guardian angels “ watching of her in her sleep.” But 
that, as Mrs. Gamp said, u was his firstand he never repeated the 
sentiment though he often repeated his visit. 
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The chairs in Mrs. Gamp’s apartment were extremely large and broad- 
backed, which was more than a sufficient reason for their being but two 
in number. They were both elbow-chairs, of ancient mahogany ; and 
were chiefly valuable for the slippery nature of their seats ; which had 
been originally horse-hair, but were now covered with a shiny substance 
of a blueish tint, from which the visitor began to slide away with a dis^ 
mayed countenance, immediately after sitting down. What Mrs. Gamp 
wanted in chairs she made up in bandboxes ; of which she had a great 
collection, devoted to the reception of various miscellaneous valuables, 
which were not, however, as w r ell protected as the good woman, by a 
pleasant fiction, seemed to think : for though every bandbox had a care¬ 
fully closed lid, not one among them had a bottom ; owing to which 
cause, the property within was merely, as it were, extinguished. The 
chest of drawers having been originally made to stand upon the top of 
another chest, had a dwarfish, elfin look, alone; but in regard of its secu¬ 
rity it had a great advantage over the bandboxes, for as all the handles 
had been long ago pulled off, it was very difficult to get at its contents. 
This indeed was only to be done by one of two devices ; either by tilting 
the whole structure forward until all the drawers fell out together, or 
by opening them singly with knives : like oysters. 

Mrs. Gamp stored all her household matters in a little cupboard by 
the fire-place; beginning below the surface (as in nature) with the 
coals, and mounting gradually upwards to the spirits, which, from 
motives of delicacy, she kept in a tea-pot. The chimney-piece was 
ornamented with a small almanack, marked here and there in Mrs. 
Gamp’s own hand, with a memorandum of the date at which some lady 
was expected to fall due. It was also embellished with three profiles: 
one, in colours, of Mrs. Gamp herself in early life ; one in bronze of 
a lady in feathers, supposed to be Mrs. Harris, as she appeared when 
dressed for a ball; and one in black, of Mr. Gamp, deceased. The last 
was a full length, in order that the likeness might be rendered more 
obvious and forcible, by the introduction of the wooden leg. 

A pair of bellows, a pair of pattens, a toasting-fork, a kettle, a pap- 
boat, a spoon for the administration of medicine to the refractory; and 
lastly, Mrs. Gamp’s umbrella, which as something of great price and 
rarity was displayed with particular ostentation; completed the deco¬ 
rations of the chimney-piece and adjacent wall. Towards these objects, 
Mrs. Gamp raised her eyes in satisfaction when she had arranged the 
tea-board, and had concluded her arrangements for the reception of 
Betsey Prig, even unto the setting forth of two pounds of Newcastle 
salmon, intensely pickled. 

“ There ! Now drat you, Betsey, don’t be long ! ” said Mrs. Gamp, 
apostrophising her absent friend. “For I cant abear to wait, I do 
assure you. To wotever place I goes, I sticks to this one mortar, ‘ I’m 
easy pleased ; it is but little as I wants; but I must have that little 
of the best, and to the minit when the clock strikes, else we do not 
part as I could wish, but bearin’ malice in our arts.’ ” 

Her own preparations were of the best, for they comprehended a deli¬ 
cate new loaf, a plate of fresh butter, a basin of fine white sugar and 
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other arrangements on the same scale. Even the snuff with which she 
now refreshed herself, was so choice in quality, that she took a second 
pinch. 

“ There’s the little bell a ringing now,” said Mrs. Gamp, hurrying to 
the stair-head and looking over. “ Betsy Prig, my—why it’s that 
there disapintin’ Sweedlepipes, I do believe.” 

“ Yes, it’s me,” said the barber, in a faint voice, “ I ’ve just come in.” 

“ You ’re always a cornin’ in, I think,” muttered Mrs. Gamp to her¬ 
self, “ except wen you’re a-going out. I ha’n’t no patience with 
that man!” 

“ Mrs. Gamp ! ” said the barber. I say ! Mrs. Gamp ! ” 

“ Well! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, impatiently, as she descended the stairs. 
“ What is it ? Is the Thames a-fire, and cooking its own fish, Mr. 
Sweedlepipes ? Why wot’s the man gone and been a-doin of to himself ? 
He’s as white as chalk ! ” 

She added the latter clause of inquiry, when she got down stairs, and 
found him seated in the shaving-chair, pale and disconsolate. 

“ You recollect,” said Poll. “ You recollect young-” 

“ Not young Wilkins ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp. “ Don’t say young 
Wilkins, wotever you do. If young Wilkins’s wife is took-” 

“ It isn’t anybody’s wife,” exclaimed the little barber. “ Bailey, 
Young Bailey ! ” 

“ Why, wot do you mean to say that chit’s been a-doin of?” retorted 
Mrs. Gamp, sharply. “ Stuff and nonsense, Mr. Sweedlepipes ! ” 

“ He hasn’t been a doing anything ! ” exclaimed poor Poll, quite 
desperate. “ What do you catch me up so short for, when you see me 
put out, to that extent, that I can hardly speak ? He ’ll never do 
anything again. He’s done for. He’s killed. The first time I ever 
see that boy,” said Poll, “ I charged him too much for a redpoll. I 
asked him three-halfpence for a penny one, because I was afraid he’d 
beat me down. But he did’nt. And now he’s dead ; and if you was 
to crowd all the steam-engines and electric fluids that ever was, into 
this shop, and set ’em every one to work their hardest, they couldn’t 
square the account, though it’s only a ha’penny ! ” 

Mr. Sweedlepipe turned aside to the towel, and wiped his eyes with it. 

“And what a clever boy he was!” he said. “What a surprising 
young chap he was ! How he talked ! and what a deal he know’d ! 
Shaved in this very chair he was ; only for fun ; it was all his fun; 
he was full of it. Ah ! to think that he ’ll never be shaved in earnest! 
The birds might every one have died, and welcome,” cried the little 
barber, looking round him at the cages, and again applying to the 
towel, “ sooner than I’d have heard this news ! ” 

“ How did you ever come to hear it ? ” said Mrs. Gamp. “ Who told 
you ? ” 

“ I went out,” returned the little barber, “ into the city, to meet a 
sporting Gent upon the Stock Exchange, that wanted a few slow 
pigeons to practise at; and when I’d done with him, I went to get a 
little drop of beer, and there I heard everybody a-talking about it. It’s. 
in the papers. 
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“ You are in a nice state of confugion, Mr. Sweedlepipes, you are ! ” 
said Mrs. Gamp, shaking her head; “ and my opinion is, as half-a- 
dudgeon fresh young lively leeches on your temples, wouldn’t be too much 
to clear your mind, which so 1 tell you. Wot were they a-talkin on, and 
wot was in the papers 'l ” 

“ All about it! ” cried the barber. “ What else do you suppose ? 
Him and his master were upset on a journey, and he was carried to 
Salisbury, and was breathing his last when the account came away. 
He never spoke afterwards. Not a single word. That’s the worst of 
it to me ; but that an’t all. His master can’t be found. The other 
manager of their office in the city : Crimple, David Crimple : has gone 
off with the money, and is advertised for, with a reward, upon the walls. 
Mr. Montague, poor young Bailey’s master (what a boy he was !) is 
advertised for, too. Some say he’s slipped off, to join his friend abroad ; 
some say he mayn’t have got away yet; and they ’re looking for him 
high and low. Their office is a smash ; a swindle altogether. But 
what’s a Life Insurance Office to a Life! And what a Life Young 
Bailey’s was ! ” 

“ He was born into a wale,” said Mrs. Gamp, with philosophical cool¬ 
ness ; “ and he lived in a wale ; and he must take the consequences of sech 
a sitiwation. But don’t you hear nothink of Mr. Chuzzlewit in all this ? ” 

“No,” said Poll, “nothing to speak of. His name wasn’t printed as 
one of the board, though some people say it was just going to be. 
Some believe he was took in, and some believe he was one of the 
takers-in ; but however that may be, they can’t prove nothing against 
him. This morning he went up of his own accord afore the Lord Mayor 
or some of them city big-wigs, and complained that he’d been swindled, 
and that these two persons had gone off and cheated him, and that he 
had just found out that Montague’s name wasn’t even Montague, but 
something else. And they do say that he looked like Death, owing to 
his losses. But, Lord forgive me,” cried the barber, coming back again to 
the subject of his individual grief, “ what’s his looks to me ! He might 
have died and welcome, fifty times, and not been such a loss as Bailey ! ” 

At this juncture the little bell rang, and the deep voice of Mrs, 
Prig struck into the conversation. 

“ Oh! You ’re a talkin about it, are you ! ” observed that lady. 
“ Well, I hope you’ve got it over, for I an’t interested in it myself.” 

“ My precious Betsey,” said Mrs. Gamp, “ how late you are ! ” 

The worthy Mrs. Prig replied, with some asperity, “ that if perwerse 
people went off dead, when they was least expected, it warn’t no fault of 
her’n.” And further, “ that it was quite aggrawation enough to be made 
late when one was dropping for one’s tea, without hearing on it again.” 

Mrs. Gamp, deriving from this exhibition of repartee some clue to the 
state of Mrs. Prig’s feelings, instantly conducted her up stairs : deeming 
that the sight of pickled salmon might work a softening change. 

But Betsey Prig expected pickled salmon. It was obvious that she 
did; for her first words, after glancing at the table, were : 

“ I know’d she wouldn’t have a coucumber ! ” 

Mrs. Gamp changed colour, and sat down upon the bedstead. 

o o 
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“ Lord bless you, Betsey Prig, your words is true. I <l ult ® fo ^ 1 • 

Mrs Prig, looking steadfastly at her friend, put her hand in her 
pocket, and, with an air of surly triumph, drew forth either the oldest 
of lettuces or youngest of cabbages, but at any rate, a green vg , 
of an expansive nature, and of such magnificent proportions that she was 
obliged to shut it up like an umbrella before she could pull it out.■ • 
also produced a handful of mustard and cress, a trifle of the herb called 
dandelion, three bunches of radishes, an onion rather larger than an 
average turnip, three substantial slices of beet root, and a short prong 
or antler of celery ; the whole of this garden-stuff having been publicly 

exhibited but a short time before as a twopenny salad, and purcha 

by Mrs. Prig, on condition that the vendor could get it all into her 
pocket. Which had been happily accomplished, in High o born 
the breathless interest of a hackney-coach stand. And she Lid so little 
stress on this surprising forethought, that she did not even smde but 
returning her pocket into its accustomed sphere, merely recommended 
5hat these productions of nature should be sliced up, for immediate con¬ 
sumption, in plenty of vinegar. 

“ And don't go a dropping none of your snuff in it, said Mrs. Fn • 
“In gruel, barley-water, apple-tea, mutton-broth, and that,^it dont 
signify. It stimilates a patient. But I don t relish it my self - „ 

« Why Betsey Prig ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, “ how can you talk so ! 

“ What, an’t your patients, wotever their diseases is, always a sneezm 
their wery heads off, along of your snuff ! ” said Mrs. Png. 

« And wot if they are ! ” said Mrs. Gamp. , „ 

“ Nothing if they are,” said Mrs. Prig. “ But don t deny it, ^airah. 

“ Who deniges of it 1 ” Mrs. Gamp inquired. 

Mrs. Prior returned no answer. . . . n« _ 

“ Who deniges of it, Betsey 1” Mrs. Gamp inquired again. Then 
Mrs. Gamp, by reversing the question, imparted a deeper and more 
awful character of solemnity to the same. “ Betsey, ^ho demges of it l 
It was the nearest possible approach to a very decided difference o 
opinion between these ladies; but Mrs. Prig’s impatience for the meal 
being greater at the moment than her impatience of contradiction, she 
replied?for the present, “Nobody, if you dont, Sairah, and prepared 
herself for tea. For a quarrel can be taken up at any time, bu . 

limited Quantity of salmon can not. , > 

Her toilet was simple. She had merely to “chuck her bonnet and 
shawl upon the bed ; give her hair two pulls, one upon Ae nght side an 
one upon the left, as if she were ringing a couple of bells , and all w< 
done. ^ The tea was already made, Mrs. Gamp was not long over the 
salad and they were soon at the height of their repast.. , 

1 The temper of both parties was improved, for the time being, 7 ® 

enjoyments of the table. When the meal came to a termination (whioh 
it wL pretty long in doing), and Mrs. Gamp having cleared away, pro¬ 
duced the tea-pot from the top shelf, simultaneously with a couple of 

wine-glasses, they were quite amiable. 

«Betsey,” said Mrs. Gamp, filling her own glass and passm the 
tea-pot, “I will now propoge a toast. My frequent pardner, Betsey I n e . 
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“ Which, altering the name to Sairah Gump; I drink,” said Mrs. 
Prig, “ with love and tenderness.” 

From this moment, symptoms of inflammation began to lurk in the 
nose of each lady; and perhaps, notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary, in the temper also. 

“Now Sairah,” said Mrs. Prig, “joining business with pleasure, wot 
is this case in which you wants me ? ” . ' 

Mrs. Gamp betraying in her face some intention of returning an 
evasive answer, Betsey added : 

“ Is it Mrs. Harris ? ” 

“ No, Betsey Prig, it an’t,” was Mrs. Gamp’s reply. 

“ Well! ” said Mrs. Prig, with a short laugh. “ I’m glad of that, at 
any rate.” 

“ Why should you be glad of that Betsey ? ” Mrs. Gamp retorted, 
warmly. “ She is unbeknown to you except by hearsay, why should you 
be glad i If you have anythink to say contrairy to the character of 
Mrs. Harris, which well I knows behind her back afore her face or 
anywheres is not to be impeaged, out with it, Betsey. I have know d that 
sweetest and best of women,” said Mrs. Gamp, shaking her head, and shed¬ 
ding tears, « ever since afore her First, which Mr. Harris who was dread¬ 
ful timid went and stopped his ears in a empty dog-kennel, and never 
took his hands away or come out once till he was showed the baby, wen 
bein took with fits, the doctor collared him and laid him on his back upon 
the airy stones, and she was told to ease her mind, his owls was organs. 
And I have know’d her, Betsey Prig, w r en he has hurt her feelin art by 
sayin of his Ninth that it was one too many, if not two, while that dear 
innocent was cooin in his face, which thrive it did though bandy, but I 
have never know’d as you had occagion to be glad, Betsey, on accounts of 
Mrs. Harris not requiring you. Require she never will, depend upon it, 
for her constant words in sickness is, and will be, ‘ Send for Sairey ! 

During this touching address, Mrs. Prig adroitly feigning to be the 
victim of that absence of mind which has its origin in excessive attention 
to one topic, helped herself from the tea-pot without appearing to 
observe it. Mrs. Gamp observed it, however, and came to a premature 

close in consequence. . . 

“ Well it an’t her, it seems,” said Mrs. Prig, coldly : “ who is it, 

then 1 ” 

“You have heerd me mention, Betsey,” Mrs. Gamp replied, after 
glancing in an expressive and marked manner at the tea-pot, “ a person 
as I took care on at the time as you and me was pardners off and on, in 
that there fever at the Bull 1 ” 

“Old Snuffey,” Mrs. Prig observed. . 

Sarah Gamp looked at her with an eye of fire, for she saw m this 
mistake of Mrs. Prig, another wilful and malignant stab at that same 
weakness or custom of hers, an ungenerous allusion to which, on the 
part of Betsey, had first disturbed their harmony that evening. And 
she saw it still more clearly, when, politely but firmly correcting that 
lady by the distinct enunciation of the word “ Chuffey,” Mrs. Png 
received the correction with a diabolical laugh. 

o o 2 
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The best among us have their failings, and it must be conceded of 
Mrs. Prig, that if there were a blemish in the goodness of her disposition, 
it was a habit she had of not bestowing all its sharp and acid properties 
upon her patients (as a thoroughly amiable woman would have done), 
but of keeping a considerable remainder for the service of her friends. 
Highly pickled salmon, and lettuces chopped up in vinegar, may, as 
viands possessing some acidity of their own, have encouraged and 
increased this failing in Mrs. Prig; and every application to the tea¬ 
pot, certainly did; for it was often remarked of her by her friends, that 
she was most contradictory when most elevated. It is certain that her 
countenance became about this time derisive and defiant, and that she 
sat with her arms folded, and one eye shut up: in a somewhat offensive, 
because obtrusively intelligent, manner. 

Mrs. Gamp observing thi3, felt it the more necessary that Mrs. Prig 
should know her place, and be made sensible of her exact station in 
society, as well as of her obligations to herself. She therefore assumed 
an air of greater patronage and importance, as she went on to answer 
Mrs. Prig a little more in detail. 

“ Mr. Chuffey, Betsey,” said Mrs. Gamp, “ is weak in his mind. Ex- 
cuge me if I makes remark, that he may neither be so weak as people 
thinks, nor people may not think he is so weak as they pretends, and 
what I knows, I knows ; and what you don’t, you don’t ; so do not ask 
me, Betsey. But Mr. Chuffey’s friends has made propojals for his bein 
took care on, and has said to me, ‘ Mrs. Gamp, will you undertake it ? 
We couldn’t think,’ they says, 1 of trustin him to nobody but you, 
for, Sairey, you are gold as has passed through the furnage. Will you 
undertake it, at your own price, day and night, and by your own self ] ’ 
‘ No,’ I says, ‘ I will not. Do not reckon on it. There is,’ I says, ‘ but 
one creetur in the world as I would undertake on sech terms, and her 
name is Harris. But,’ I says, ( I am acquainted with a friend, whose 
name is Betsey Prig, that I can recommend, and will assist me. Betsey,’ 
I says, 4 is always to be trusted, under me, and will be guided as I 
could desire.’ ” 

Here Mrs. Prig, without any abatement of her offensive manner, again 
counterfeited abstraction of mind, and stretched out her hand to the 
tea-pot. It was more than Mrs. Gamp could bear. She stopped the 
hand of Mrs. Prig with her own, and said, with great feeling : 

“ No, Betsey ! Drink fair, wotever you do !” 

Mrs. Prig, thus baffled, threw herself back in her chair, and closing 
the same eye more emphatically, and folding her arms tighter, suffered 
her head to roll slowly from side to side, while she surveyed her friend 
with a contemptuous smile. 

Mrs. Gamp resumed : 

“ Mrs. Harris, Betsey-■” 

“ Bother Mrs. Harris ! ” said Betsey Prig. 

Mrs. Gamp looked at her with amazement, incredulity, and indig¬ 
nation ; when Mrs. Prig, shutting her eye still closer, and folding her 
arms still tighter, uttered these memorable and tremendous words ; 

“I don’t believe there’s no sich a person !” 
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After the utterance of which expressions, she leaned forward, and 
snapped her fingers once, twice, thrice ; each time nearer to the face of 
Mrs. Gamp ; and then rose to put on her bonnet, as one who felt that 
there was now a gulf between them, which nothing could ever bridge 
across. 

The shock of this blow was so violent and sudden, that Mrs. Gamp 
sat staring at nothing with uplifted eyes, and her mouth open as if she 
were gasping for breath, until Betsey Prig had got on her bonnet and her 
shawl, and was gathering the latter about her throat. Then Mrs. Gamp 
rose—morally and physically rose—and denounced her. 

“ What!” said Mrs. Gamp, “you bage creetur, have I know’d Mrs. 
Harris five and thirty year, to be told at last that there an’t no sech 
a person livin ! Have I stood her friend in all her troubles, great and 
small, for it to come at last to sech a end as this, which her own sweet 
picfcer hanging up afore you all the time, to shame your Bragian 
words! But well you mayn’t believe there’s no sech a creetur, for she 
wouldn’t demean herself to look at you, and often has she said, when 
I have made mention of your name, which, to my sinful sorrow, I have 
done , 1 What, Sairey Gamp! debage yourself to her ! ’ Go along with you! ” 

“ I’m a goin, ma’am, ain’t II” said Mrs. Prig, stopping as she said it. 

“ You had better, ma’am,” said Mrs. Gamp. 

“ Do you know who you ’re talking to, ma’am h ” inquired her visitor. 

“ Aperiently,” said Mrs. Gamp, surveying her with scorn from head 
to foot, “ to Betsey Prig. Aperiently so. I know her. No one better. 
Go along with you, do ! ” 

“ And you was a going to take me under you ! ” cried Mrs. Prig, sur¬ 
veying Mrs. Gamp from head to foot in her turn. “ You was, was you ! 
Oh, how kind ! Why, deuce take your imperence,” said Mrs. Prig, with 
a rapid change from banter to ferocity, “ what do you mean ! ” 

“ Go along with you ! ” said Mrs. Gamp. “ I blush for you.’* 

“ You had better blush a little for yourself, while you are about it! ” 
said Mrs. Prig. “You and your Chuffeys ! What, the poor old creetur 
isn’t mad enough, isn’t he ? Aha ! ” 

“ He’d very soon be mad enough, if you had anytliink to do with 
him,” said Mrs. Gamp. 

“ And that’s what I was wanted for, is it '1 ” cried Mrs. Prig, 
triumphantly. “ Yes. But you ’ll find yourself deceived. I won’t go 
near him. We shall see how you get on without me. I won’t have 
nothink to do with him.” 

“ You never spoke a truer word than that! ” said Mrs. Gamp. “Go 
along with you ! ” 

She was prevented from witnessing the actual retirement of Mrs. Prig 
from the room, notwithstanding the great desire she had expressed to 
behold it, by that lady, in her angry withdrawal, coming into contact 
wdth the bedstead, and bringing doAvn the previously-mentioned pippins ; 
three or four of which came rattling on the head of Mrs. Gamp so 
smartly, that when she recovered from this wooden shower-bath, 
Mrs. Prig was gone. 

She had the satisfaction, however, of hearing the deep voice of Betsey, 
proclaiming her injuries and her determination to have nothing to do 
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with Mr. Chuffey, down tlie stairs, and along the passage, and even out 
in Kingsgate-street. Likewise, of seeing in her own apartment, in the 
place of Mrs. Prig, Mr. Sweedlepipe and two gentlemen. 

“ Why, bless my life ! ” exclaimed the little barber, “ What’s amiss h 
The noise you ladies have been making, Mrs. Gamp ! Why, these two 
gentlemen have been standing on the stairs, outside the door, nearly all 
the time, trying to make you hear, while you were pelting away, hammer 
and tongs ! It ’ll be the death of the little bulfinch in the shop, that 
draws his own water. In his fright, he’s been a straining himself all to 
bits, drawing more water than he could drink in a twelvemonth. He 
must have thought it was Fire ! ” 

Mrs. Gamp had in the meanwhile sunk into her chair, from whence, 
turning up her overflowing eyes, and clasping her hands, she delivered 
the following lamentation : 

“ Oh, Mr. Sweedlepipes, which Mr. Westlock also, if my eyes do not 
deceive me, and a friend not liavin the pleasure of bein beknown, wot 
I have took from Betsey Prig this blessed night, no mortial creetur 
knows ! If she had abuged me, bein in liquor, which I thought I 
smelt her wen she come, but could not so believe, not bein used myself” 
—Mrs. Gamp, by the way, was pretty far gone, and the fragrance of the 
tea-pot was strong in the room—“ I could have bore it with a thankful 
art. But the words she spoke of Mrs. Harris, lambs could not forgive. 
Ho, Betsey!” said Mrs. Gamp, in a violent burst of feeling, “nor 
worms forget ! ” 

The little barber scratched his head, and shook it, and looked at the 
teapot, and gradually got out of the room. John Westlock, taking a 
chair, sat down on one side of Mrs. Gamp. Martin, taking the foot of 
the bed, supported her on the other. 

“You wonder what we want, I dare say,” observed John. “I’ll tell 
you presently, when you have recovered. It’s not pressing, for a few 
minutes or so. How do you find yourself Better 1 ” 

Mrs. Gamp shed more tears, shook her head, and feebly pronounced 
Mrs. Harris’s name. 

“ Have a little—” John was at a loss what to call it. 

“ Tea,” suggested Martin. 

“ It ain’t tea,” said Mrs. Gamp. 

“ Physic of some sort, I suppose,” cried John. “Have a little.” 

Mrs. Gamp was prevailed upon to take a glassful. “ On condition,” 
she passionately observed, “ as Betsey never has another stroke of work 
from me.” 

“ Certainly not,” said John. “ She shall never help to nurse me .” 

“To think,” said Mrs. Gamp, “ as she should ever have helped to 
nuss that friend of yourn, and been so near of hearing things that— 
Ah!” ° G 

John looked at Martin. 

' “ Yes,” he said. “ That was a narrow escape, Mrs. Gamp.” 

“ Harrer, in-deed !” she returned. “ It was only my having the night, 
and hearin of him in his wanderins; and her the day, that saved it. Wot 
would she have said and done, if she had know’d what / know; that 
perfeejus wretch ! Yet, oh good gracious me ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, tramp- 
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ling on tlie floor, in the absence of Mrs. Prig, “ that I should hear from 
that same woman’s lips what I have heerd her speak of Mrs. Harris ! 

(C Never mind,” said John. C( You know it is not true. 

« Isn’t true l ” cried Mrs. Gamp. “ True ! Don’t I know as that 
dear woman is expectin of me at this minnit, Mr. Westlock, and is a 
lookin out of winder down the street, with little Tommy Harris in her 
arms, as calls me his own Gammy, and truly calls for bless the mottled 
little legs of that there precious child (like Canterbury Brawn his own 
dear father says, which so they are) his own. I have been, ever since I 
found him, Mr. Westlock, with his small red worsted shoe a gurglin in 
his throat, where lie had put it in his play, a chick, wile they was 
leavin of him on the floor a lookin for it through the ouse and him a 
choakin sweetly in the parlor! Oh, Betsey Prig, wot wickedness you ve 
shewed this night, but never shall you darken Sairey’s doors agen, you 
twining serpiant! ” _ . 

“ You were always so kind to her, too!” said John, consolingly. ^ 
“ That’s the cuttin part. That’s where it hurts me, Mr. Westlock,” 
Mrs. Gamp replied; holding out her glass unconsciously, while Martin 


tilled it. . 

“ Chosen to help you with Mr. Lewsome !” said John. “ Chosen to 
help you with Mr. Chuffey!” 

« Chose once, but chose no more,” cried Mrs. Gamp. “ No partner¬ 
ship with Betsey Prig agen sir ! ” 

“ No no,” said John. “ That would never do.” 

“ I don’t know as it ever would have done, sir,” Mrs. Gamp replied, 
with the solemnity peculiar to a certain stage of intoxication. “ Now 
that the marks,” by which Mrs. Gamp is supposed to have meant mask, 
“ is off that creetur’s face, I do not think it ever would have done. 
There are reagions in families for keepin things a secret, Mr. Westlock, 
and liavin only them about you as you knows you can repoge in. .Who 
could repoge in Betsey Prig, arter her words of Mrs. Harris, settin in 
that chair afore my eyes ! ” 

“ Quite true,” said John: “ quite. I hope you have time to find 
another assistant, Mrs. Gamp 'l ” 

Between her indignation and the tea-pot, her powers of comprehend¬ 
ing what was said to her began to fail. She looked at John with 
tearful eyes, and murmuring the well-remembered name which Mrs. Prig 
had challenged—as if it were a talisman against all earthly sorrows— 
seemed to wander in her mind. 

“ I hope,” repeated John, (( that you have time to find another 
assistant?” 

“ Which short it is, indeed,” cried Mrs. Gamp, turning up her languid 
eyes, and clasping Mr. Westlock s wrist with matronly affection. “ To¬ 
morrow evenin, sir, I waits upon his friends. Mr. Chuzzlewit apinted 
it from nine to ten.” ... . 

i( From nine to ten,” said John, with a significant glance at Martin j 
" and then Mr. Chuffey retires into safe keeping, does he ? ” 

“ He needs to be kep safe, I do assure you,” Mrs. Gamp replied, with 
n, mysterious air. u Other people besides me has had a happy deliverance 
from Betsey Prig. I little know’d that woman. She’d have let it out !” 
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“ Let him out, you mean,” said John. 

“ Do I! ” retorted Mrs. Gamp. “ Oh ! ” 

The severely ironical character of this reply was strengthened by a very 
slow nod, and a still slower drawing down of the corners of Mrs. Gamp’s 
mouth. She added with extreme stateliness of manner, after indulo-ino* 
in a short doze : 

“ Lut I am a keepin of you gentlemen, and time is precious.” 

Mingling with that delusion of the tea-pot which inspired her with 
the belief that they wanted her to go somewhere immediately, a shrewd 
avoidance of any further reference to the topics into which she had 
lately strayed, Mrs. Gamp rose ; and putting away the tea-pot in its 
accustomed place, and locking the cupboard with much gravity, pro¬ 
ceeded to attire herself for a professional visit. 

This preparation was easily made, as it required nothing more than 
the snuffy black bonnet, the snuffy black shawl, the pattens, and the 
indispensable umbrella, without which neither a lying-in nor a laying- 
out could by any possibility be attempted. When Mrs. Gamp had 
invested herself with these appendages she returned to her chair, and 
sitting down again, declared herself quite ready. 

u It s a appiness to know as one can benefit the poor sweet creetur,” 
she observed, “ I’m sure. It isn’t all as can. The torters Betsy Pri’o* 
inflicts is frightful.” 

Closing her eyes as she made this remark, in the acuteness of her 
commiseration for Betsy s patients, she forgot to open them again until 
she dropped a patten. Her nap was also broken at intervals, like the 
fabled slumbers of Friar Bacon, by the dropping of the other patten, 
and of the umbrella ; but when she had got rid of these incumbrances, 
her sleep was peaceful. 

The two young men looked at each other, ludicrously enough ; and 
Martin, stifling his disposition to laugh, whispered in John West- 
lock’s ear : 

“ What shall we do now h ” 

“ Stay here,” he replied. 

Mrs. Gamp was heard to murmur “ Mrs. Harris ! ” in her sleep. 

“ Bely upon it, whispered John, looking cautiously towards her, 
a that you shall question this old clerk, though you go as Mrs. Harris 
herself. We know quite enough to carry her our own way now, at all 
events ; thanks to this quarrel, which confirms the old saying that, 
when rogues fall out, honest people get what they want. Let Jonas 
Chuzzlewit look to himself; and let her sleep as long as she likes. We 
shall gain our end in good time.” 


CHAPTER L. 

SURPRISES TOM PINCH VERY MUCH, AND SHOWS HOW CERTAIN CONFIDENCES 
PASSED BETWEEN HIM AND IIIS SISTER. 

It was the next evening ; and Tom and his sister were sitting together 
before tea, talking, in their usual quiet way, about a great many things, 
but not at all about Lewsome’s story or anything connected with it; for 
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John Westlock—really John, for so young a man, was one of the most 
considerate fellows in the world—had particularly advised Tom not to 
mention it to his sister just yet, in case it should disquiet her. “And 
I wouldn’t, Tom,” he said, with a little hesitation, “ 1 wouldn’t have a, 
shadow on her happy face, or an uneasy thought in her gentle heart, 
for all the wealth and honours of the universe !” Really John was 
uncommonly kind ; extraordinarily kind. If he had been her father, 
Tom said, he could not have taken a greater interest in her. 

But although Tom and his sister were extremely conversational, they 
were less lively, and less cheerful, than usual. Tom had no idea that 
this originated with Ruth, but took it for granted that he w r as rather 
dull himself. In truth he was ; for the lightest cloud upon the Heaven 
of her quiet mind, cast its shadow upon Tom. 

And there was a cloud on little Ruth that evening. Yes, indeed. 
When Tom was looking in another direction, her bright eyes, stealing 
on towards his face, would sparkle still more brightly than their custom 
was, and then grow dim. When Tom was silent, looking out upon the 
summer weather, she would sometimes make a hasty movement, as it 
she were about to throw herself upon his neck; then check the impulse, 
and when he looked round, show a laughing face, and speak to him 
very merrily. When she had anything to give Tom, or had any excuse 
for coming near him, she would flutter about him, and lay her little 
bashful hand upon his shoulder, and not be willing to withdraw it; and 
would show by all such means that there was something on her heart 
which in her great love she longed to say to him, but had not the 
courage to utter. 

So they were sitting, she with her work before her, but not working, 
and Tom with his book beside him, but not reading, when Martin 
knocked at the door. Anticipating who it was, Tom went to open it; 
and he and Martin came back into the room together. Tom looked 
surprised, for in answer to his cordial greeting Martin had hardly spoken 
a word. 

Ruth also saw that there was something strange in the manner of 
their visitor, and raised her eyes inquiringly to Tom’s face, as if she 
were seeking an explanation there. Tom shook his head, and made the 
same mute appeal to Martin. 

Martin did not sit down, but walked up to the window, and stood 
there, looking out. He turned round after a few moments to speak, 
but hastily averted his head again, without doing so. 

“ What has happened, Martin V ’ Tom anxiously inquired. “ My dear 
fellow, what bad news do you bring]” 

“ Oh Tom !” replied Martin, in a tone of deep reproach. “ To hear 
you feign that interest in anything that happens to me, hurts me even 
more than your ungenerous dealing.” 

“ My ungenerous dealing ! Martin ! My—” Tom could get no 
further. 

“ How could you Tom, how could you suffer me to thank you so fer¬ 
vently and sincerely for your friendship ; and not tell me, like a man, 
that you had deserted me ! Was it true, Tom ! Was it honest ! Was 
it worthy of what you used to be : of what I am sure you used to be ; 
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to tempt me, when you had turned against me, into pouring out my 
heart! Oh Tom l” 

His tone was one of such strong injury and yet of so much grief for 
the loss of a friend he had trusted in ; it expressed such high past love 
for Tom, and so much sorrow and compassion for his supposed unwor¬ 
thiness ; that Tom, for a moment, put his hand before his face, and had 
no more power of justifying himself, than if he had been a monster of 
deceit and falsehood. 

“ I protest, as I must die,” said Martin, “ that I grieve over the loss 
of what I thought you ; and have no anger in the recollection of my 
own injuries. It is only at such a time, and after such a discovery, 
that we know the full measure of our old regard for the subject 
of it. And I swear, little as I showed it; little as I know I showed it; 
that when I had the least consideration for you, Tom, I loved you like 
a brother.” 

Tom was composed by this time, and might have been the Spirit of 
Truth, in a homely dress—it very often wears a homely dress, thank 
God !—when he replied to him : 

“ Martin,” he said, “ I don’t know what is in your mind, or who has 
abused it, or by what extraordinary means. But the means are false. 
There is no truth whatever in the impression under which you labour. 
It is a delusion from first to last; and I warn you that you will deeply 
regret the wrong you do me. I can honestly say that I have been true 
to you, and to myself. You will be very sorry for this. Indeed, you 
will be very sorry for it, Martin.” 

“ I am sorry,” returned Martin, shaking his head. “ I never knew 
what it was to be sorry in my heart, until now.” 

“ At least,” said Tom, “ if I had always been what you charge me 
with being now, and had never had a place in your regard, but had 
always been despised by you, and had always deserved it, you would 
tell me in what you have found me to be treacherous ; and on what 
grounds you proceed. I do not intreat you, therefore, to give, me that 
satisfaction as a favour, Martin ; but I ask it of you as a right.” 

“ My own eyes are my witnesses,” returned Martin. “ Am I to 
believe them ] ” 

“No,” said Tom, calmly. “Not if they accuse me.” 

“ Your own words. Your own manner,” pursued Martin. “ Am I 
to believe them ?” 

“ No,” replied Tom, calmly. “ Not if they accuse me. But they 
never have accused me. Whoever has perverted them to such a purpose, 
has wronged me, almost as cruelly; ” his calmness rather failed him 
here ; “ as you have done.” 

“ I came here,” said Martin ; “ and I appeal to your good sister to 
hear me-” 

“Not to her,” interrupted Tom. “Pray, do not appeal to her. She 
will never believe you.” 

He drew her arm through his own, as he said it. 

“ I believe it, Tom !” 

“No, no,” cried Tom, “of course not. 
tut. What a silly little thing you are !” 


I said so. Why, tut, tut, 
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“I never meant,” said Martin, hastily, "to appeal to you against 
your brother. Do not think me so unmanly and unkind. I merely 
appealed to you to hear my declaration, that I came here for no purpose 
of reproach : I have not one to vent: but in deep regret. You could 
not know in what bitterness of regret, unless you knew how often I 
have thought of Tom \ how long in almost hopeless circumstances, I 
have looked forward to the better estimation of his friendship; and 
how stedfastly I have believed and trusted in him.” 

“ Tut, tut,” said Tom, stopping her as she was about to speak. “ He 
is mistaken. He is deceived. Why should you mind % He is sure to 
be set right at last.” 

“ Heaven bless the day that sets me right!” cried Martin, "if it 
could ever come !” 

“ Amen !” said Tom. “ And it will!” 

Martin paused, and then said in a still milder voice : 

“ You have chosen for yourself, Tom, and will be relieved by our 
parting. It is not an angry one. There is no anger on my side—” 

“ There is none on mine,” said Tom. 

u —It is merely what you have brought about, and worked to bring 
about. I say again, you have chosen for yourself. You have made the 
choice that might have been expected in most people situated as you 
are, but which I did not expect in you. For that, perhaps, I should 
blame my own judgment more than you. There is wealth and favour 
worth having, on one side; and there is the worthless friendship of an 
abandoned, struggling fellow, on the other. You were free to make 
your election, and you made it; and the choice was not difficult. But 
those who have not the courage to resist such temptations, should have 
the courage to avow that they have yielded to them ; and I do blame 
you for this, Tom : that you received me with a show of warmth, 
encouraged me to be frank and plain-spoken, tempted me to confide in 
you, and professed that you were able to be mine; when you had sold 
yourself to others. I do not believe,” said Martin, with great emo¬ 
tion : “ hear me say it from my heart; I cannot believe, Tom, now that 
I am standing face to face with you, that it would have been in your 
nature to do me any serious harm, even though I had not discovered, 
by chance, in whose employment you were. But I should have incum¬ 
bered you ; I should have led you into more double-dealing ; I should 
have hazarded your retaining the favour for which you have paid so 
high a price, bartering away your former self; and it is best for both 
of us that I have found out what you so much desired to keep secret.” 

“ Be just,” said Tom ; who had not removed his mild gaze from Mar¬ 
tin’s face since the commencement of this last address ; “ be just even 
in your injustice, Martin. You forget. You have not yet told me 
what your accusation is ! ” 

“ Why should I ]” returned Martin, waving his hand, and moving 
towards the door. “ You could not know it the better for my dwell¬ 
ing on it, and though it would be really none the worse, it might 
seem to me to be. No, Tom. Bygones shall be bygones between 
us. I can take leave of you at this moment, and in this place : 
in which you are so amiable and so good: as heartily, if not as 
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cheerfully, as ever I have done since we first met. All good go with 
you, Tom !—I—” 

“ You leave me so ? You can leave me so, can you ? ” said Tom. 

“ I—you—you have chosen for yourself, Tom ! I—I hope it was a 
rash choice,” Martin faltered. “ I think it was. I am sure it was! 
Good bye ! ” 

And he was gone. 

Tom led his little sister to her chair, and sat down in his own. He 
took his book, and read, or seemed to read. Presently he said aloud : 
turning a leaf as he spoke : “ Pie will be very sorry for this.” And a 
tear stole down his face, and dropped upon the page. 

Ruth nestled down beside him on her knees, and clasped her arms 
about his neck. 

“Ho Tom ! Ho no ! Be comforted ! Dear Tom! ” 

“ I am quite—comforted,” said Tom. “It will be set right.” 

“ Such a cruel, bad return ! ” cried Ruth. 

“Ho no,” said Tom. “ He believes it. I cannot imagine why. But 
it will be set right.” 

More closely yet, she nestled down about him; and wept as if her 
heart would break. 

“ Don’t. Don’t,” said Tom. “ Why do you hide your face, my dear !” 

Then in a burst of tears, it all broke out at last. 

“ Oh Tom, dear Tom, I know your secret heart. I have found it out ; 
you couldn’t hide the truth from me. Why didn’t you tell me ? I am 
sure I could have made you happier, if you had ! You love her Tom, 
so dearly ! ” 

Tom made a motion with his hand as if he would have put his sister 
hurriedly away; but it clasped upon hers, and all his little history was 
written in the action. All its pathetic eloquence was in the silent touch. 

“ In spite of that,” said Ruth, “ you have been so faithful and so good, 
dear ; in spite of that, you have been so true and self-denying, and 
have struggled with yourself; in spite of that, you have been so gentle, 
and so kind, and even-tempered, that I have never seen you give a 
hasty look, or heard you say one irritable word. In spite of all, you 
have been so cruelly mistaken. Oh Tom, dear Tom, loved as no other 
brother can be, w r ill this be set right too ! Will it Tom ! Will you 
always have this sorrow in your breast : you who deserve to be so 
happy : or is there any hope ! ” 

And still she hid her face from Tom, and clasped him round the neck, 
and wept for him, and poured out all her woman’s heart and soul in the 
relief and pain of this disclosure. 

It was not very long before she and Tom w r ere sitting side by side, 
and she was looking with an earnest quietness in Tom’s face. Then 
Tom spoke to her thus : cheerily, though gravely. 

“ I am very glad, my dear, that this has passed between us. Hot 
because it assures me of your tender affection (for I was well assured of 
that, before), but because it relieves my mind of a great weight.” 

Tom’s eyes glistened when he spoke of her affection; and he kissed 
her on the cheek. 

“My dear girl,” said Tom : “with whatever feeling I regard her;” 
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they seemed to avoid the name by mutual consent; “ I have long ago 

_I am sure I may say from the very first—looked upon it as a dream. 

As something that might possibly have happened under very different 
circumstances, but which can never be. Now, tell me. What would 
you have set right ? ” . 

She gave Tom such a significant little look, that he was obliged to 
take it for an answer whether he would or no ; and to go on. 

“ By her own choice and free consent, my love, she is betrothed to 
Martin ; and was, long before either of them knew of my existence. 
You would have her betrothed to me?” 

“ Yes,” she said directly. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Tom, “ but that might be setting it wrong, instead of 
right. Do you think,” said Tom, with a grave smile, “ that even if she 
had never seen him, it is very likely she would have fallen in love with Me?” 

“ Why not, dear Tom ? ” 

Tom shook his head, and smiled again. 

“ You think of me, Ruth,” said Tom, “ and it is very natural that you 
should, as if I were a character in a book ; and you make it a sort of 
poetical justice that I should, by some impossible means or other, come, 
at last, to marry the person I love. But there is a much higher justice 
than poetical justice my dear, and it does not order events upon the 
same principle. Accordingly people who read about heroes in books, 
and choose to make heroes ot themselves out of books, consider it 
a very fine thing to be discontented and gloomy, and misanthropical, 
and perhaps a little blasphemous, because they cannot have everything 
ordered for their individual accommodation. Would you like me to 
become one of that sort of people ? ” 

“ No, Tom. But still I know,” she added timidly, “ that this is a 
sorrow to you in your own better way.” 

Tom thought of disputing the position. But it would have been 
mere folly, and he gave it up. 

“My dear,” said Tom, “I will repay your affection with the Truth, 
and all the Truth. It is a sorrow to me. I have proved it to be so 
sometimes, though I have always striven against it. But somebody 
who is precious to you may die, and you may dream that you are in 
heaven with the departed spirit, and you may find it a sorrow to wake 
to the life on earth, which is no harder to be borne than when you fell 
asleep. It is sorrowful to me to contemplate my dream, which I always 
knew was a dream, even when it first presented itself; but the realities 
about me are not to blame. They are the same as they were. My 
sister, my sweet companion, who makes this place so dear, is she less 
devoted to me, Ruth, than she would have been, if this vision had never 
troubled me? My old friend John, who might so easily have treated 
me with coldness and neglect, is he less cordial to me ? The world 
about me, is there less good in that ? Are my words to be harsh and 
my looks to be sour, and is my heart to grow cold, because there has 
fallen in my way a good and beautiful creature, who but for the selfish 
regret that I cannot call her my own, would, like all other good, and 
beautiful creatures, make me happier and better ! No, my dear sister. 
No,” said Tom, stoutly. “Remembering all my means of happiness, I 
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hardly dare to call this lurking something, a sorrow; hut whatever 
name it may justly bear, I thank Heaven that it renders me more 
sensible of affection and attachment, and softens me in fifty ways. Not 
less happy. Not less happy, Ruth ! ” 

She could not speak to him, but she loved him, as he well deserved. 
Even as he deserved, she loved him. 

“ She will open Martin’s eyes,” said Tom, with a glow of pride, “ and 
that (which is indeed wrong) will be set right. Nothing will persuade 
her, I know, that I have betrayed him. It will be set right through her, 
and he will be very sorry for it. Our secret, Ruth, is our own, and lives 
and dies with us. I don’t believe I ever could have told it you,” said 
Tom, with a smile, “ but how glad I am to think you have found it out! ” 

They had never taken such a pleasant walk as they took that night. 
Tom told her all so freely, and so simply, and was so desirous to return 
her tenderness with his fullest confidence, that they prolonged it far 
beyond their usual hour, and sat up late when they came home. And 
when they parted for the night there w T as such a tranquil, beautiful 
expression in Tom’s face, that she could not bear to shut it out, but 
going back on tip-toe to his chamber-door, looked in, and stood there 
till he saw her, and then embracing him again, withdrew. And in her 
prayers, and in her sleep—good times to be remembered with such 
fervor, Tom !—his name was uppermost. 

When he w^as left alone, Tom pondered very much on this discovery 
of her’s, and greatly wondered what had led her to it. “ Because,” 
thought Tom, “ I have been so very careful. It was foolish and 
unnecessary in me, as I clearly see now, when I am so relieved by her 
knowing it ; but I have been so very careful to conceal it from her. 
Of course I knew that she w r as intelligent and quick, and for that reason 
was more upon my guard ; but I was not in the least prepared for this. 
I am sure her discovery has been sudden too. Hear me ! ” said Tom. 
“ It’s a most singular instance of penetration !” 

Tom could not get it out of his head. There it was, when his head 
was on his pillow. 

“ How she trembled when she began to tell me she knew it!” thought 
Tom, recalling all the little incidents and circumstances ; “ and how her 
face flushed ! But that was natural. Oh quite natural ! That needs 
no accounting for.” 

Tom little thought how natural it was. Tom little knew that there 
was that in Ruth’s own heart, but newly set there, which had helped 
her to the reading of his mystery. Ah Tom ! lie didn’t understand 
the whispers of the Temple Fountain, though he passed it every day. 

Who so lively and cheerful as busy Ruth next morning ! Her early 
tap at Tom’s door, and her light foot outside, would have been music to 
him though she had not spoken. But she said it was the brightest 
morning ever seen ; and so it was; and if it had been otherwise, she 
would have made it so to Tom. 

She was ready with his neat breakfast when he went down stairs, and 
had her bonnet ready for the early walk, and was so full of news, that 
Tom was lost in wonder. She might have been up all night, collecting 
it for his entertainment. There was Mr. Nadgett not come home yet. 
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and there was bread down a penny a loaf, and there was twice as much 
strength in this tea as in the last, and the milkwoman’s husband had 
come out of the hospital cured, and the curly-headed child over the 
way had been lost all yesterday, and she was going to make all sorts 
of preserves in a desperate hurry, and there happened to be a saucepan 
in the house which was the very saucepan for the purpose; and she 
knew all about the last book Tom had brought home, all through, though 
it was a teazer to read ; and she had so much to tell him that she had 
finished breakfast first. Then she had her little bonnet on, and the tea 
and sugar locked up, and the keys in her reticule, and the flower, as 
usual, in Tom’s coat, and was in all respects quite ready to accompany 
him, before Tom knew she had begun to prepare. And in short, as Tom 
said, with a confidence in his own assertion which amounted to a defiance 
of the public in general, there never was such a little woman. 

She made Tom talkative. It was impossible to resist her. She put 
such enticing questions to him : about books, and about dates of 
churches, and about organs, and about the Temple, and about all kinds 
of things. Indeed, she lightened the way (and Tom s heart with it) 
to that degree, that the Temple looked quite blank and solitary when 
he parted from her at the gate. 

“ No Mr. Fips’s friend to-day, I suppose,” thought Tom, as lie 

ascended the stairs. , „ 

Not yet, at any rate, for the door was closed as usual, and 10m 
opened it with his key. He had got the books into perfect order now, 
and had mended the torn leaves, and pasted up the broken backs, and 
substituted neat labels for the worn-out letterings. It looked a different 
place, it was so orderly and neat: Tom felt some pride in contemplating 
the change he had wrought, though there was no one to approve or 

disapprove of it. . _ , ~ 

He was at present occupied in making a fair copy of his draught ol 
the catalogue ; on which, as there was no hurry, he was painfully con¬ 
centrating all the ingenious and laborious neatness he had ever expended 
on map or plan in Mr. Pecksniff’s workroom. It was a very marvel of 
a catalogue ; for Tom sometimes thought he. was really getting his 
money too easily, and he had determined within himself that this 
document should take a little of his superfluous leisure out of him. 

So, with pens and ruler, and compasses and india-rubber, and pencil, 
and black ink, and red ink, Tom worked away all the morning. He 
thought a good deal about Martin and their interview of yesterday, and 
would have been far easier in his mind if he could have resolved to 
confide it to his friend John, and to have taken his opinion on the sub¬ 
ject But besides that he knew what John’s boiling indignation would 
be, he bethought himself that he was helping Martin now in a matter 
of great moment, and that to deprive the latter of his assistance at such 
a crisis of affairs, would be to inflict a serious injury upon him. 

« So I’ll keep it to myself,” said Tom, with a sigh. “ I’ll keep it to 

myself.” . , , T 

And to work he went again, more assiduously than ever, witii tne 
pens, and the ruler, and the india-rubber, and the pencil, and the black 
ink, and the red ink, that he might forget it. 
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He bad laboured away for another hour or more, when’ he heard a 
footstep in the entry, down below. 

“Ah!” said Tom, looking towards the door, “time was, not long ago 
either, when that would have set me wondering and expecting. But I 
have left off now.” 

The footstep came on, up the stairs. 

“Thirty-six, thirty-seven, thirty-eight,” said Tom, counting. “Now 
you’ll stop. Nobody ever comes past the thirty-eighth stair.” 

The person did stop, certainly, but only to take breath ; for up the 
footstep came again. Forty, forty-one, forty-two, and so on. 

The door stood open. As the tread advanced, Tom looked impatiently 
and eagerly towards it. When a figure came upon the landing, and 
arriving in the doorway, stopped and gazed at him, he rose up from his 
chair, and half believed he saw a spirit. 

Old Martin Chuzzlewit. The same whom he had left at Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff’s, weak and sinking. 

The same ! No, not the same, for this old man, though old, was 
strong, and leaned upon his stick with a vigorous hand, while with the 
other he signed to Tom to make no noise. One glance at the resolute 
face, the watchful eye, the vigorous hand upon the staff, the triumphed 
purpose in the figure, and such a light broke in on Tom as blinded him. 

“ You have expected me,” said Martin, “ a long time.” 

“ I was told that my employer would arrive soon,” said Tom ; “but—” 

“ I know. You were ignorant who he was. It was my desire. I am 
glad it has been so well observed. I intended to have been with you 
much sooner. I thought the time had come. I thought I could know 
no more, and no worse, of him, than I did on that day when I saw 
you last. But I was wrong.” 

He had by this time come up to Tom, and now he seized his hand. 

“ I have lived in his house, Pinch, and had him fawning on me days 
and weeks, and months. You know it. I have suffered him to treat 
me like his tool and instrument. You know it; you have seen me 
there. I have undergone ten thousand times as much as I could have 
endured if I had been the miserable weak old man he took me for. 
You know it. I have seen him offer love to Mary. You know it; who 
better—who better, my true heart ! I have had his base soul bare before 
me, day by day, and have not betrayed myself once. I never could 
have undergone such torture but for looking forward to this time.” 

He stopped, even in the passion of his speech ; if that can be called 
passion which was so resolute and steady; to press Tom’s hand again. 
Then he said, in great excitement : 

“ Close the door, close the door. He will not be long after me, but 
may come too soon. The time now drawing on,” said the old man, 
hurriedly: his eyes and whole face brightening as he spoke : “ will make 
amends for all. I -wouldn’t have him die or hang himself for millions 
of golden pieces ! Close the door ! ” 

Tom did so; hardly knowing yet whether he w r as awake, or in a 
dream. 












LONDON AND PARIS: 

THE TWO GrM3AT RIVALS. 


Betwixt the two great Capitals we see 
A spirit of contending rivalry. 


In arts, sciences, inventions, and improvements, London and Paris 
have long been regarded as “ two great rivals' ’ Where the Gallic 
capital has been the scene of some novel invention, the English metro¬ 
polis has followed it up by some sterling addition or improvement. 
Where Paris has introduced some new work of art, London has carried 
it out , and brought it to perfection. Such is the general idea of this 
national rivalry. The particular point (with which we have alone to do), 
is the grand struggle for superiority in the art of dress. It would 
be unfair on our part, and would betray an ignorant and ridiculous 
partiality, did we not award to the French metropolis a “ just meed 
of praise” in this respect. Paris has displayed taste, elegance, and 
fashion, too superior not to be viewed with the highest admiration. The 
“ haut ton ’ circles have here been gratified in all the tasty minutiae of 
attire. Many of the choicest adornments of the human figure—many 
of the most graceful elegancies which have formed the attractions of 
a glittering court—have sprung up and bloomed to perfection in this 
garden of fashion. Such was the character of the national competitor 
—the u great rival ” with which our own capital had to contend. 

Had Paris been a city of inferior claims in the art of dress_had her 

pretensions to fashionable beauty been less than what they really are_ 

then, indeed, there would have been less honour and less difficulty in 
obtaining the prize of precedence. When, however, we view Paris 
as a mighty city of mighty improvements, we shall come to the con¬ 
clusion, that London, as a Rival, had much to do. For some time 
the French metropolis was considerably “ a-head”—London was in 
the back-ground, and the “ prize-cup” of this great national “ match” 
seemed within the grasp of the Gallic competitor. Such, however, 
was not to be the case, 

E. MOSES AND SON 

made their entree, and the “ odds ” were materially altered. “ London 
and Paris,” like two “ coursers,” were soon observed to be “ neck 
and neck.” The impetus which Moses & Son imparted, impelled the 
English capital with a u race-horse” speed; and now, amid the 
acclamations of millions, London is proclaimed as “ the winner of 
the prize." Such assertions may, at first sight, appear exaggerated— 
E. Moses & Son may seem to be laying claim to that which is not 
their due.. (But those who have marked the changes which they every 
season bring about,—those who have made themselves acquainted 
with the true character of E. Moses & Son’s Establishment, as a 

“TEMPLE OF FASHION,” 

will at once see that no such Emporium could possibly exist, without 
causing a mighty renovation in the art of dress; and stamping London 
as, not only a “ Rival for Paris f but 

“ THE RIVAL OS* THE WORLD.” 

Gentlemen have no longer to resort to Parisian Houses for attire 
elegantly fashionable. The careful and constant study which 








2 E. Moses § Son, Tailors, Woollen Drapers, 8$ Outfitters. 

E. Moses & Son "bestow upon their business, is such as to afford 
the highest gratification to the public, in the fashion and quality 
of costumes. 

In their last advertisement, E. Moses & Son made especial allusion 
to their Summer Stock; and happy are they to state, that they have 
not only met with a favourable response on the part of the Public, 
but that they have been encouraged by marks of the highest approval. 
Since their last address, they have added to their former stock some 
of the most exquisite designs in cloth that were ever produced. 
E. Moses & Son have also to state, that they have made immense 
purchases of rich silks ^satins, and velvets, for vests , and elegant patterns 
for trouserings , such as have never before been introduced to the notice 
of the public; and such as will stamp 

THE BESPOKE DEPARTMENT 

of their Establishment as especially worthy the attention of gentlemen. 

The proprietors would also refer, in a particular manner, to their 
stock of 

JUVENILE CLOTHING. 

They fear they have not been sufficiently strong on this department of 
their business, considering its immense claims on public estimation. 
Parents and guardians will not only find the warehouse of E. Moses 
and Son matchless in the superiority of its 

BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

but, at the same time, highly beneficial to the public ; saving the 
purchaser at least 50 per Cent. 


E. MOSES AND SON, 

Tailors, Drapers, anil Outfitters, 

154, Minories, and 80, Aldgate, 

CITY (OPPOSITE THE CHURCH). 


The Price of every article is marked in Plain Figures, from 
which no abatement can be made. Any article, not approved of, 
exchanged ; or, if preferred, the money returned. 

PLEASE TO OBSERVE.—The new Spring Books are now in 
circulation, and may be had (gratis) on application, or sent postage 
free to any part of the country. 

N.B. To prevent disappointment, please to observe that this Esta¬ 
blishment closes at Sunset on Friday Evenings, resuming business 
after Sunset on Saturday Evenings until Twelve o’clock. 

OBSERVE THE CAUTION !—E. Moses and Son are obliged 
to guard the Public against Imposition, having learned that the un¬ 
tradesman-like falsehood of being connected with them, or “it's the 
same concern,” has been resorted to in many instances, and for 
obvious reasons . They have WTO CONNEXION with any 
other house, and those who desire genuine and cheap Clothing should 
(to prevent disappointment , &c.) call at, or send to 154, Minories, or 
86, Aldgate, City, London. 














154, Minories, and 86, Aldgate, London •_ 

BESPOKE DEPARTMENT. 


DRESS COATS. 


Super . 

Imperial, usually calied “best”. * Jjj 

First and Best .. 


1 12 
2 2 
2 10 
2 


FROCK COATS. 


Superfine Frock Coat. 2 " p 

Saxony ditto ..... 2 10 0 

Imperial ditto ..*'** 2 15 0 

Extr^mp^riaTsaxony Best Manufactured 3 3 0 

SPRING & OVER COATS. 

Cashmerette Taglionis and Codringtons,) 

Silk Collar and Cuffs .... • • • • • fr0 ™ \ 
Cashmerette Codrington, lined through¬ 
out, with Silk Cuffs and Facings ..- ) 

Superior Tweeds, Silk Collar and Cuffs 

Waterproof dftto’velvet <X° * 6m- 


1 5 0 

l 10 0 


TROUSERS. 


Doeskin 


0 10 
0 16 


Superior ditto . 1 j 

Ditto best Quality... 0 15 


Cassimere ditto 
Ditto Best Black dress.... 

Dress Linen Drill Trousers^ ^ „ I4 

Elegant Patterns in Single Does . [J R 

Cotton Cord breeches. ft u 

Woollen ditto ditto . . 

Cassimere, any color 

Best ditto .. 

Cassimere Gaiters.. 


6 

0 9 
0 14 


0 15 
1 2 
0 7 


WAISTCOATS. 

Rich Washing Satins,warranted to retain ) 

their colour. ..*• ..* 

Splendid Summer Vests. 

Ditto, three for ... 

Splendid Satin Vests. 

Or three for . 

Cassimere ditto..... 

Fine ditto ..... 

Genoa Velvet.* * * ’ * 


0 

9 

6 

0 

7 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

10 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

18 

G 

1 

3 

0 

1 

15 

0 

2 

8 

0 

3 

3 

0 


CLOAKS. 

Plain Cloth Cloak . .. fr0 ™ 

Opera ditto. 

Blue Military Spanish. 

Best Superfine ditto.- . . 

Waterproof Camlets, &c. &c., proportionably low. 

Russians, or Fur Goats, 
From £2 8s. 

LADIES’ RIDING HABITS. 

Summer Cloth Habits, with J train.. from 2 0 0 

Ditto Cashmere. 

Superior Cloth do. do. ... 

Extra do. do. do. •« • 


— 2 15 0 

._ 3 10 0 

.— 4 10 0 


BOYS’ CLOTHES. 


Hussar Suit.•. 

Ditto superior quality .. . •• •••• • 
Tunic Suit, handsomely braided .. 
Do. superior quality, faced with bilK 


1 8 0 

1 15 0 
1 10 0 
1 18 0 


YEARLY CONTRACTS. 

SECOND OR SUPER. 

^oSnitaBeS^dWestofEngW . 0 0 | T™ S»iU our | jj 

Three ditto ditto ..•••• • 18 15 0 \ Four ditto ....* 

Four ditto ditto . 


liveries. 


PAGES. 


Cloth Suit 
Refine do. 
Super do. 


1 7 
1 10 
1 19 


3 0 0 


GROOMS. 

Refine Coat, Vest, Breeches, &c... - 

COACHMEN. 

Vest, Breeches, ..| j® 


Refine Coat, 
Super ditto. 

Refine Coat, 
Super ditto 


footmen. 

Vest, Breeches, .. •• 2 15 


gamekeepers. 

Vest, Breeches, &c. . 


Shooting Coat, 

Super ditto.. 

Very Best do. Manufactured 


1 6 0 

1 14 0 

2 5 0 


SUNDRIES. 

Coachman’s Plain Great Coat. | j® 

Superior Quality •.. 9 4 

Footman’s Great Coat . . 2 14 

Superior quality .. ."".‘from 0 18 

Stable Suits .. 0 5 

Round Waiting Jacket . ft ,, 

Ditto do. Coatees. 


NAVAL, MILITAR Y, AND IND IA UNIFORMS. 

Goods not approved of may be exchanged, or (if preferred) the money 
will be returned without any objection. 

To prevent disappointment, please to observe tlwt ou 

^ EdauSanuntis A fror, Sm„t Fnday 

Sunset Saturday Enemy, ,ehm budness ts reusmed mttl In do 




















































































ready-made department. 


0 5 
0 7 
9 


0 16 0 


0 8 6 


SPRING COATS. 

Jean, Holland, Grand Drill, Diagonal > 

Ditto superior quality . . ’ n 

Ditto ditto .;;■**;.__ q 

Superior Light Coat. Q 

Victoria ditto, expressly manufactured ) 

tor them . 1 

York Wrapper .. 11 * 11..11 __ 

Ditto a superior article’' Silk' Collar ) 

and Cuff’s.. } 

Ditto ditto, lined throughout.._ n 11 

Cashmerette Cloth Coat, a very 'light) 

article, Velvet Collar and Cuffs_[ 

Anglo-Saxon cloth, Merinoesand Water-) 
proof Tweed, an Exquisite, Gentle- > 

manly and novel article (registered)_) 

B °y s ' Spring Coats in all the above patterns. 

MEN’S WINTER COATS. 

Am\San2.2 X 

Blue Chesterfield, velvet trimmed __0 10 r 

Ditto a better quality, Indigo dye ...._ n i*i n 

Ditto with Silk Velvet Collar & Cuffs a ) ° 

very superior article.— I 1 6 0 

Arab ditto Velvet trimmed . !!!._. n ia a 

Fashionable Blue Taglioni. _ 0 q U 

Ditto a better quality edged, &c. ...! i. — 

Ditto in every variety in plain and mixed ) 

Beavers with Velvet Collars, Cuffs, &c f 
Russian Peltoes, Silk Velvet Collars . _ 

Petersham Coats . *'_ 

Ditto Over ditto .. ! 1 !!! 1 I 1 _ 

Superfine double milled Cloth* Great*Coats 

Extra fine ditto . __ 

Double Breasted Beaver Codrington . o 1? 
Ditto a superior article in every variety — 

\ ork Wrapper in every colour and shade_ 


0 12 
0 18 

1 5 
0 16 
0 17 
1 12 

2 2 


0 

0 16 


FOR MECHANICS. 


DRESS COATS. 

eS S£v::;;.v: vj 2 

Extra Superfine, a most superior coat . _ 115 

FROCK COATS. 

Capital Frock. . , 4 

Extra Fine ._ J .J 

Extra Super, a splendid Coat.’* _ j j 9 

WAISTCOATS. 

Roll Collar.“om 

Ditto with removable gilt studs ....... _ 

Fashionable Buff Valencia....’*. 1 . — 

Do. London Printed, elegant patterns ’.*— 

Do. Scarlet Lastings.. 

Do. do. Figured Valencia and Toilinettes— 

Splendid Persian . . 

Rich French Thibets . *" * * 

Rich Silk Vests. ••..-.!!!1 ’ 

Do. Splendid Satin, of novel color &d*e*sign 

Do. Rich Silk Velvet . !_ „ 1V 

Do. do. Plush, &c. .__ n H 

Do. Black Cloth. 

Do. do. Cassimere......***** 

TROUSERS. 

Black Cloth .. . 

Any color .. . . . — 

Superior ditto ._ 

Doeskin ditto.....!!**i* 

Buckskin in every variety." ] j * * *_ 

Plaid and Striped Cassimere ........ _ 

Woollen Tweed lined to bottom !l.— 

A Superior article, strongly recommended— 

Light Summer Trousers. . 

BOYS* WINTER COATS. 

Taglioni. f n r 

Chesterfield. 

York Wrapper. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 12 


0 9 
0 9 
0 14 
0 10 
0 9 
0 12 
0 4 
0 7 
0 4 


— 07 

— 0 10 


(MEN.) 

Jean Coats. 

Bgaverteen ditto ... .’’ 

Flannel Linsey Jackets.. 

Beaverteen ditto . . . ] 

Moleskin ditto .* 


■ from 0 

--0 

--0 

--0 

0 


TROUSERS. 

Fustian Trousers . f rom 

Beaverteen ditto .’ _ 

Moleskin ditto ....... .111 . 1 .** * * 

Superior ditto .! • !*1.!11111!_ 

Cloth-finished ditto, a better iookingarticle 
Plain and Fancy Cantoon ditto.. 

Ditto Drill ditto . .’,11 

Plain and Fancy Gambroon .from 

An endiess variety of Plain and Fancy „ 
Winter and Summer Trousers, which 1 
defy description ... .J 


0 5 0 


BOYS* CLOTHES. 

Tunic Suit, neatly braided. f rom 

Ditto, a superior quality .... __ 

Hussar Suit, consisting of Jacket*, Vest) 

and Trousers ... . .[ 0 17 

Ditto, a superior quality ...! 11 . .* .*! 1 ’ j j 


0 16 

I 1 


Boys’do. do....!.!. 1 i*.!! 

Do. Superior Quality. 111111 . 11 .... 

SPOKTIYCr COATS, at 8s. 12 s. 15s. & 25s. 


FOR MECHANICS. 


Jean Jackets. 

Beaverteen ditto 
Moleskin ditto ... 
Cord ditto ...... 

Cloth ditto. 


(BOYS.) 


. from 


„ , .. c . SUITS. 

Moleskin Suits. f rom n 

Cordditto .n 

Geneva Twill Cord do..* . *. *”** _ q 

Do. Hussar do. Jacket, Vest and Trousers 0 

TROUSERS. 

Fustian Trousers . from 0 

Ditto, lined. . 0 

Cordditto . 111 !!!!!!! _ 0 

Fancy ditto, in endless variety.— 0 

Cloth ditto, lined ..’ q 

Cloth and Figured Woollen*.*. .. 11 . 1.111 _ 0 


MOURNING. 

A Suit of Mourning, Coat, Vest, & Trousers 1 

Super do. do. 2 

Best do. do... . . . . . 2 

1 
1 


Silk Hats 


HATS, CAPS, & c . 


The ver, best Chapeau FrancaU . X l 1 SS 1 ,^ 4W X , * t ’ .from 4s.0d.to 0 6 9 

Men s excellent Beavers, from 4s.6d. to.. 0 7 B • f . frora 0 2 6 

Short nap ditto, very fine, from 9 s. 6d. to. 011 6 TravelW Can, 8 ? P§ " V* -V.. 0 0 H 

|j i ravel ling Caps, of every description, from 2s. to 6s. 

™ iJr Ankk in 

Observe.--* MOSES & SOW, 154, Mlaorle,, 

80 , Aldgate laonidkm. 
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THE 


ILLUMINATED MAGAZINE; 

PRICE EIGHTEENPENCE. 

EDXTSD BY BOTOMS JEEROLS. 

CONTAINING SIXTY-FOUR QUARTO PAGES, 

AND 

ILLUSTRATED BY KENNY MEADOWS, JOHN LEECH, HINE, 
GILBERT, PRIOR, AND BROWNE. 


The Illuminated Magazine having entered its Third Volume, the Proprietors 
solicit the attention of the reading public to the position obtained by the work. It 
was the Proprietors belief, at the outset of their undertaking, that there were 
thousands of readers yet unsupplied with a Periodical in which our social condition 
might be illustrated and commented on with boldness,—with thorough out- speaking; 
if supported by sincerity of intention and by an earnest desire for a speedy, yet 
withal most charitable amendment of abuse and evil. It was—as it is —the wish 
of the Proprietors of the Illuminated Magazine to speak to the masses of the 
people; and whilst sympathising with their sterner wants, to offer to them those 
gems of art and literature, too long considered the exclusive right of those of happier 
fortunes. The Proprietors feel more than encouraged by the Past: their work is 
now established, and from month to month is steadily growing in influence and 
circulation. Hence, they have an assurance that the Illuminated Magazine will 
become ministrant of literary enjoyment to increasing thousands; and in no way 
interfering with the Periodicals already established, will make a yet wider circle 
for itself. 

The Second Volume (price 9s.) is just published, illustrated with an Illuminated 
Title-page and Border, and containing 300 Wood Engravings by the first Artists 
of the day. 


LONDON: 

PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 2, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET; 

AND SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


j Published every Month, Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 















INVENTOR OP 

THE PATENT 
CASTELLATED TOOTH 
BRUSHES, 
frf. each. Silver wired. 


INVENTOR OP THE 

twenty-five shilling 


MECHI, 

/ *«aiiWTUIS MULLirUi -jfl 

No. 4, LEADENHALL STREET, MECHIAN dressing case. 

t r\'VT'pEr\'vj the most portable 

IiUl> JJUlN , EVER INVENTED. 

Begs to call the attention of his Customers and the Public to his superb Stock of 

PAPIER MACHE GOODS, 

AND AN INFINITE VARIETY OF ARTICLES SUITED FOR 

PRESENTATION, 

OF WHICH A CATALOGUE MAY BE HAD GRATIS. 


IVTechi’s Cushioned Bagatelle Table. 





PACKING-CASES FOR THE ABOVE CHARGED ACCORDING TO SIZE. 

Small Billiard Tables and Bagatelle Tables, with Slate Bottoms and 
India Rubber Cushions, for Public Rooms. 




A 0 EN H AL L STSl^OWUpN- 


MECHl’S SUPERIOR CUTLERY. 


Bradbury & Evans, Printers, Whitcfriare. 






































































































